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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION was founded in 1877, and in 1898 received a Royal Charter 
in recognition of the value of its public work. The membership of the Association is not confined 
to Librarians. Its main objects are to unite al! persons engaged or interested in Library Ad- 
ministration or in Bibliographical Reséarch. For this purpose it has instituted classes in 
Librarianship and Bibliography, holds examinations in the above subjects, and issues certificates 
which are now recognized as essential qualifications for appointments as Library Assistants or 
Librarians. The annual subscription is one guinea, in return for which the Member receives the 
monthly organ of the Association, is entitled to the free use of the lending library maintained 
by the Association, and to attend its monthly and annual etings. For bership forms 
apply to 








Mrs. Rettty, 
24, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


A DATE IN THE MARPRELATE 
CONTROVERSY. 


NX HE Marprelate Controversy has too 
long lain under the stigma of dull- 
mY ness. There is perhaps nothing very 
Yay enthralling to us in the question at 
oO issue, but fortunately it is quite pos- 
sible altogether to ignore the old-fashioned rattle 
of Swiss manufa¢ture over which Tweedledee Pres- 
byterian and Tweedledum Episcopalian were quar- 
relling, and yet to take the keenest interest in the 
details of the great battle itself. Martin, for ex- 
ample, is really funny; even a devotee of Shaw 
might smile at his sallies. And then, too, the his- 
tory of the wandering Marprelate press: could 
anything be more exciting to read or more fascin- 
ating to unravel? To-day we have to invent such 
stories, and we sell them for sixpence at the book- 
stalls. In the days of Elizabeth they were actually 
lived, and their publication only purchased at the 
price of blood. And here we touch upon the great 
difficulty in the path of anyone who becomes in- 
terested in the Martinist drama; the actors were 
forced to be so secretive that it is almost impossible 
Vill. Zz 
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for anyone not gifted with the genius of Sherlock 
Holmes to follow the flight of their press from one 
Puritan homestead to another. 

The present writer is not offering to undertake 
detective work on any scale so vast as this. All he 
proposes to do is to call in question the accuracy 
of past investigators in what may seem at first a 
very small particular, but which he hopes may 
prove, when reétified, to throw considerable light 
on the movements of the Martinists and their chief 
printer in the year 1589. 

‘Th’ Appellation of Iohn Penri’ is the sixth, 
and in many ways the most interesting, pamphlet 
from the pen of the busy Welsh Puritan whom 
the Nonconformists of the principality now look 
back to as their first champion. No Republican 
of the seventeenth century proclaimed the sove- 
reignty of Parliament and the illegality of the 
High Commission in stronger terms than did Penry 
in this appeal ‘ vnto the Highe Court of Parliament 
from the bad and injurious dealing of th’ Archb. of 
Canterb. and other of his colleagues of the high 
commission.’ The historians of the Great Rebellion 
have not sufficiently studied the beginnings of that 
movement in the sixteenth century, and Penry’s 
tracts, which are from this point of view alone of 
supreme interest, have been left unnoticed except 
by chroniclers of Congregationalism. This, how- 
ever, is no place to go into that side of the ques- 
tion. We are concerned with dates and not move- 
ments. When was ‘Th’ Appellation’ written? 
and, more important still, when was it published? 

Looking at the title-page of the pamphlet we 
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find the date 1589 upon it; turning over the page 
to the dedication we find it signed 7th March. 
The year in England at that date was usually 
reckoned as beginning on 25th March. Obviously, 
therefore, ‘Th’ Appellation’ was issued according 
to our reckoning after 7th March, 1590. Previous 
critics have arrived at this conclusion by the simple, 
but dangerous, method of adding two and two to- 
gether and making four. We will see first into 
what straits a blind dependence upon merely mathe- 
matical truths will lead people. ‘Th’ Appellation ’ 
has no printer’s name, but it is morally certain that 
it was printed by the famous Puritan pressman, 
Robert Waldegrave, and moreover printed at 
Rochelle. This, I believe, has never been chal- 
lenged by anyone, and, if it were, its truth could 
be supported by numerous pieces of evidence, one 
of them being its typographical likeness in every 
particular to ‘M. Some laid open in his coulers,’ 
which the Marprelate printer affirmed, under 
solemn oath, to have been printed by him at 
Rochelle [Arber’s ‘Introductory Sketch to the 
Marprelate Controversy,’ p. 179]. Waldegrave, 
who had spent most of 1588 in running ’cross 
country with the Marprelate press, pursued by the 
archbishop’s pursuivants and dropping a tract here 
and there by way of laying the scent, had about 
Easter (i.¢., 30th March), 1589, grown tired of 
the game and, having other fish to fry, had retired 
to the Huguenot city of refuge to fry them [Arber, 
op. cit., pp. 99, 100}. 

hile he was there, it is generally assumed, 
three books came from his press: the two already 
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mentioned and ‘A Dialogue wherein is plainly 
laide open the tyrannicall dealing of L. Bishopps 
against Gods children,’ in the approved style of 
John Udall, though not under his name. The 
awkward question we have now to ask those who 
maintain the date 1590 for ‘Th’ Appellation’ is: 
How long did Waldegrave remain at Rochelle? 
for in 1590 he was to be found printing books in 
Scotland. Dr. Sinker, in his valuable ‘ Catalogue of 
books in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, printed before 1601,’ is very much puzzled 
by this question. Finding that Penry’s ‘ Treatise,’ 
proving ‘that Reformation and those that favour 
the same’ are not ‘ enemies vnto hir Maiestie and 
the State,’ must have been issued in the spring of 
1590, since ‘ The First Part of Pasquil’s Apologie’ 
(dated 2nd July, 1590) was an answer to it, he 
tries to reconcile this with the accepted date of 
‘Th’ Appellation’ by suggesting that the ‘ Trea- 
tise’ in question may have been printed by Walde- 
grave at Rochelle. He would have liked, we feel 
sure, even to question the possibility of Walde- 
grave’s printing the tract at all, but he was held 
in check by the infallible sign of his hand in the 
peculiar method of signatures. There can, how- 
ever, be no shadow of a doubt that the ‘ Treatise’ 
was not only printed by Waldegrave but printed 
by him at Edinburgh, and the fact would never 
have been called in question had not Professor 
Arber’s dating of ‘Th’ Appellation’ caused men to 
err from the straight path. 

But it is time to deliver the coup de grace and to 
turn to the real explanation of this apparent diffi- 
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culty. Printed on the back of the title-page of 
‘The Confession of Faith, a book published by 
Waldegrave at the command of the Scots govern- 
ment early in the year 1590, we find ‘ The Prive- 
lege of the Printer’ granted to our ex-fugitive 
Puritan by ‘The Lordis of the Secreit Counsell’ 
and signed ‘at Edinburgh the xiij day of March: 
The zeir of God, one thousand fiue hundred foure- 
scoure nine zeiris.’ The date of this Privilege, 
quoted from a copy in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, should be sufficient to quash for 
ever the idea that Waldegrave was at Rochelle 
printing books after 7th March, 1590. The most 
curious point in the whole affair, however, seems 
to be that this ‘ Privelege of the Printer’ is no 
new discovery, but is to be seen in copy by anyone 
who chooses to open Herbert’s ‘Ames,’ vol. iii, 
p. 1507. All things considered, the date of Penry’s 
‘Appellation’ is a point well worthy the con- 
sideration of bibliographers, insignificant as it may 
seem at first sight. 

It is scarcely less important, as we shall now 
show, from the historical side. Once reétify the 
mistake, and the events of 1589 connected with 
the Marprelate Controversy, previously quite un- 
intelligible, fall naturally into their proper per- 
spective. But first of all: what was the mistake, 
and how did it arise? Let us return to the depart- 
ure of Waldegrave from out the camp of the Mar- 
prelates, which at Easter, 1589, was pitched at 
Master Hales’ house, ‘ White Friars,’ Coventry. 
Henry Sharpe, a bookbinder of Northampton, 
whose deposition made before the Lord Chancellor 
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on 15th Oétober, 1589, and preserved for us among 
the Harleian manuscripts, is the most important 
testimony we possess as to the movements of the 
Marprelate press and very reliable upon all matters 
of which the deposer had first-hand knowledge, 
declares that meeting Master Penry about May 
day, and asking him concerning Waldegrave, he 
was informed (among other things) ‘that he 
(Penry) looked daily for his ‘“‘ Appellation” from 
him’ [ Arber, of. cit., p. 100].1_ Sharpe himself had 
suffered and was suffering at the hands of the High 
Commissioners, and ‘Th’ Appellation’ [p. 46], 
contains a lengthy reference to his grievances (a 
point we shall return to later), What could be 
more natural than for Penry to make special men- 
tion of ‘Th’ Appellation’ to Sharpe? ‘Th’ Ap- 
pellation, we may therefore conclude without 
hesitation, was written before Waldegrave’s de- 
parture, and he took the manuscript away with 
him. The mystery is beginning to clear. The 
date 7th March in the dedication is the date of 
Penry’s writing, and has no connection whatsoever 
with Waldegrave’s printing. In other words, 
Penry wrote the tract at the beginning of March, 
1589, of our reckoning, and if he had written his 
date in full it would doubtless have been ‘ March 


1 The words are somewhat ambiguous, and they might mean 
‘he (Waldegrave) looked daily for his (Penry’s) “ Appellation ”’’ 
(i.e. the manuscript), ‘Those, however, who hold to the date 1590, 
can get but cold comfort even from this rendering. In this case we 
should have Penry in May, 1589, looking forward to the publica- 
tion of a tract which was not written until after Jan. 29th, 1590, 
and Sharpe, in his confession of Oct. 1589, referring in an offhand 
manner to a tract which was not yet in existence. 
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7. 1588.’ Waldegrave, on the other hand, took 
away the manuscript to print at the first oppor- 
tunity, and, that opportunity occurring after 25th 
March, he very naturally put the date 1589 on the 
title-page. 

There is no lack of evidence to support this. 
The tract, we must remember, was an appeal to 
the Parliament ‘ from the High Commission Court.’ 
Now one of the first things that led me to suspect 
the date assigned to it by Professor Arber was that 
Parliament was dissolved on 29th March, 1589, 
and another Parliament was not called until the 
year 1592-3. Had Penry therefore been writing in 
1590 he would have been appealing to empty 
benches. ‘Th’ Appellation’ is the Welshman’s 
last address to Parliament; his next plea is laid at 
the feet of the Privy Council. It was on Parlia- 
ment that all his hopes were set. Three times had 
he presented petitions to the houses, and after the 
dissolution in 1589 he soon retired to Scotland 
only to return to England to meet his death during 
the parliamentary session of 1593. When he en- 
titled a pamphlet, therefore, a supplication to Par- 
liament, it was no mere flourish of the pen. His 
first petition, ‘ The Aequity’ (1587), was, we know, 
actually presented in a printed copy to the House 
of Commons, and we may be sure he attempted to 
get the others introduced in the same manner. 
Moreover, we have another curious testimony to 
the faé that his petitions were intended to reach 
the ears of Parliament while actually in session. As 
it helps to throw further light upon the subje& under 
discussion, we may be excused a short digression. 
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Penry’s second petition, generally known by its 
running title,‘ The Supplication to the Parliament,’ 
but called on the title-page, ‘A viewe.. . of 
publike wants . . . within her Maiestie’s countrie 
of Wales,’ etc., was issued from Coventry just be- 
fore gth March, 1589, as we are informed by 
Sharpe [Arber, of. cit., p. g], but it had been writ- 
ten, in all probability, months before this. I be- 
lieve this to be so because of certain words of Sir 
Richard Knightley, in whose house the second 
Marprelate tract was printed. In his examination 
he confessed ‘that a little before Michaelmas was 
a twelve month (he is speaking of 1588) Penry 
came unto him, and moved him that he might 
have a Rome in his house, to print a like Booke, 
to that which he had before made concerning the 
unlearned Ministri of Wales’ [Arber, p. 129]. In 
other words, as I understand it, Penry was asking 
for accommodation to print a second petition to 
Parliament on behalf of Wales; the words ‘that 
which he had before made,’ referring to ‘The 
Aequity.’ Now this second petition could have 
been ‘ The Supplication ’ and nothing else, while I 
do not think it is stretching a point too far to sup- 
pose that, before asking for a room to print it, 
Penry had most, if not all, of it in writing.’ 


* ©The Epistle to the Reader’ (sig. a-ci), however, was, we 
must suppose, not written before 17th November, the Queen’s 
accession day, for it contains the words ‘now, in the 31 yeare of 
the raigne of Queen Elizabeth,’ but ‘ The Epistle’ was possibly a 
later addition to the traét. On the other hand, the following words 
seem to prove that Penry had no thoughts of presenting ‘Th’ 
Appellation ’ to Parliament at the time when he was writing ‘ The 
Supplication’: (p. 53) ‘I have determined with myselfe not to 
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The Marprelate press reached Sir Richard 
Knightley’s house about the middle of November 
[Arber, p. 95]: why was Penry’s ‘Supplication ’ 
never printed there? The answer is simple. Before 
the arrival of the press the objective of the pam- 
phlet had ceased to exist. The new Parliament, to 
which Penry was burning to appeal, was sum- 
moned on 12th November, 1588, only to be pro- 
rogued at once until 4th February, 1589. ‘The 
Supplication’ was, therefore, laid aside and not 
printed until Parliament was in full session, about 
gth March. Sharpe actually gives the date ‘ before 
mid-lent’ (¢.e. earlier than 9th March). Supposing 
we put it two days earlier we get 7th March, the 
very day on which Penry signed his copy of ‘ Th’ 
Appellation.’ I have a theory, and I state it for 
what it is worth, that this coincidence of dates is 
not entirely accidental. 

‘Th’ Appellation ’ contains several references to 
‘The Supplication’ (see especially pp. 8 and 37), 
and these references are worded in such a manner 
that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that ‘ The 
Supplication ’ had been actually presented to Par- 
liament before ‘Th’ Appellation’ was written. 
Penry speaks of the tract which was only at that 
moment being published, as if every one in Parlia- 


trouble this honorable assemblie at this time with any large dis- 
course concerning these men [i.¢., the bishops] and their dealings: 
otherwise I would shew by euidét proofs that they (and so the 
whole conuocation house) are guilty of such crimes, as the fauor- 
able interpreter of their proceedings, woulde of necessitie be drawne 
to giue this sentence against thé, namely; That they are intoller- 
able oppugners of Gods glory and vtter enemies vnto the liberties 
of his church,’ 
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ment knew of it. I have, therefore, little doubt in 
my mind that a manuscript copy of ‘The Sup- 
plication’ was presented, if not read, to the house 
soon after the beginning of the session in February. 
But I would even go a step further and suggest 
that ‘ Th’ Appellation’ was also presented in manu- 
script to Parliament shortly after the 7th of March, 
and that at the same time printed copies of ‘The 
Supplication’ were taken to London and dis- 
tributed among the members. This is pure con- 
jecture, but it seems at least to explain why a 
pamphlet written on 7th March was not printed 
before Waldegrave’s departure about 30th March. 
There was every inducement to print it at once. 
Parliament was on the eve of dissolution. Of 
course Waldegrave was printing ‘ Hay any worke’ 
towards the end of March: but there was no im- 
mediate hurry for that, had anything more urgent 
intervened. Moreover, he took his time about it, 
spending three weeks upon it, and after it was fin- 
ished the press was allowed to remain idle [Arber, 
pp- 98, 99]. 

hen we compare these facts with the eager- 
ness and anxiety that are revealed in Penry’s words 
later on to Sharpe: ‘he looked daily for his “ Ap- 
pellation,”’ we may, I feel, regard the theory of its 
presentation to Parliament in manuscript with 
some favour. Turning up the year 1589 in ‘ The 
Parliamentary History of England’ (vol. iv, p. 328), 
we find the following entry: ‘ Few sessions were 
ended in this Reign without some Strokes at the 
Established church or the Ministers of it. And in 
this Mr. Davenport stood up and made a motion 
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“that he was neither for making any new Laws, 
nor abrogating any old, but for a due Course of 
Proceedings in Laws already established. These he 
thought were ill executed by some Ecclesiastical 
Governors; contrary both to the Purport of the 
said Laws and also to the Minds and Meanings of 
the Law makers to the great hurt and grievance of 
sundry of her Majesty’s good subjects.” He then 
offered a writing to the House, containing some 
Particulars to prove his Assertion and prayed that 
it might be read.’ Is it too much to believe that 
the ‘ writing’ (é.e. manuscript) here referred to was 
Penry’s ‘ Appellation’? It is difficult to imagine a 
book more in keeping with the introductory motion 
of the speaker. It would have been impossible for 
Waldegrave to print ‘Th’ Appellation ’ at Coventry 
if the manuscript were in London, and it seems that 
he loitered about for some time after ‘Hay any 
worke’ had been worked off waiting for the said 
manuscript, which he had promised Penry to print 
at his earliest convenience. 

The main point, however, we have to determine 
is the date of the traét, and those who have fol- 
lowed my argument up to this point will, I fancy, 
find it difficult any longer to maintain the tradi- 
tional dating of 1590. Yet before we leave the 
subject and pass on to the historical implications 
which our re¢tification entails, it may be well to 
notice very briefly two more points by way of 
driving the nail further home. 

‘Th’ Appellation’ [p. 40] refers to Penry’s arrest 
after the publication of ‘The Aequity’ in 1587, 
and mentions that it took place during ‘the last 
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parliament.’ If ‘Th’ Appellation’ was written and 
printed in 1590, these words would refer to the 
Parliament of 1588-9, and not to that of 1586-7. 
‘Th’ Appellation’ [p. 46, Arber, p. 174] speaks, 
as we have already noticed, in friendly fashion of 
Henry Sharpe, describing how he too had suffered 
at the hands of the High Commissioners. On 15th 
Oétober, 1589, Sharpe gave evidence before the 
Lord Chancellor, giving the fullest information 
concerning the movements of the Martinists and 
their press during 1588 and 1589, and dwelling so 
particularly upon Penry’s share in the proceedings 
that we may unhesitatingly regard his evidence as 
the real, though it was not the ostensible, reason 
for the Welshman’s ultimate death. Professor 
Arber [p. 94], imagining ‘Th’ Appellation’ to 
have been written six months after Sharpe turned 
Queen’s evidence, remarks that Penry evidently 
‘bore him no ill-will for this complete disclosure.’ 
Examples of long-suffering and forgiveness of per- 
sonal injury are so rare among the sons of men and 
so precious when found, that I should like to agree 
with Professor Arber. Unfortunately facts as well 
as human nature are against him. This man Sharpe, 
it may be mentioned in passing, is not the least 
interesting among those who were brought into 
contact with the Martinist circle. Personally, I 
believe that he was one of the very few who knew 
the secret of ‘ Martin’s’ identity. For some reason, 
unconnected, as far as I can tell, with the Marpre- 
late business, he was in disfavour with the author- 
ities. For the greater part of 1589 he was in hiding, 
generally at his father-in-law’s house at Wolston, 
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where, apparently, he was arrested in the autumn 
of the same year [Arber, pp. 100-102, 116]. I have 
said that in his examination he gave the fullest 
details concerning the Martinists. One name, how- 
ever, is most significantly absent—that of Job 
Throckmorton. Matthew Sutcliffe tells us that 
Sharpe ‘sent a note of that he had confessed’ to 
this man [Arber, p. 182]. Believing as I do that 
Throckmorton was the principal, if not the sole, 
author of the Marprelate Tra¢ts, I cannot help 
feeling that there is something behind all this 
which, if not treachery, was at least meanness of 
the most contemptible kind. Sharpe’s full revela- 
tion could do no immediate harm to Penry, as he 
had left England for Scotland at the beginning of 
Oétober, 1589, but it was undoubtedly a contri- 
butory cause to his shameful death in 1593, while 
its immediate effect was to draw the attention of 
the authorities from the real culprit, Job Throck- 
morton, and to fasten it upon a person scarcely less 
implicated, but less ‘ guilty.’ It is at least worthy of 
note that when Penry next visited England it was 
not with the Puritan party he allied himself, but 
with Separatists like Barrow and Greenwood. Was 
his conversion due solely to spiritual development? 
The causes of intellectual change are so often found 
on examination to be nothing more than personal 
interests or antipathies, that I shall not be accused, 
I hope, of cynicism if I hint at a possible carnal 
motive at the root of our Welshman’s change of 
front. 

This, however, is both previous and irrelevant. 
We must go back to the year 1589 and see if the 
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rectification of the date of ‘Th’ Appellation’ will 
throw any light upon the history of Martinism in 
that year. First of all the date of Penry’s pamphlet 
determines the date of Job Throckmorton’s ‘M.Some 
laid open in his coulers.’ Penry, in recounting his 
grievances, refers to a raid by the pursuivants upon 
his house at Northampton ‘on the 29. of Ianuary 
last,’ in which they carried off ‘an answere unto 
Master D. Some in writing.’ Throckmorton’s pre- 
face ‘To the Reader’ begins: ‘ Having this lying 
by me, without any purpose to publish it as yet, I 
was advertised of the taking away of M. Penrie’s 
book by the Pursuivant. Whereupon I resolved... 
not to closet it up any longer... .’ If ‘Th’ Appel- 
lation’ were written and printed in 1589, the raid 
of the pursuivants took place on 2gth January, 
1589 of our reckoning, and therefore ‘M. Some 
laid open’ was printed in 1589 also. 

Two, therefore, of the tracts traditionally be- 
lieved to have been issued from Waldegrave’s press 
at Rochelle may be unhesitatingly reckoned as 
belonging to the year 1589. Of the third, ‘A 
Dialogue,’ we have no such definite knowledge; 
but there is no special reason for believing that it 
was printed in 1590, while there are indications, 
very uncertain I must admit, inclining me to think 
that it was printed before Oétober 1589. With 
these somewhat meagre facts to go upon, eked out 
by some interesting remarks of Matthew Sutcliffe, 
we may now attempt to give an account of the 
printer Waldegrave for 1589. 

Soon after Easter, that is, early in April, the 
ex-Marprelate pressman was making his way to 
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Rochelle. Why he went there, after declaring his 
intention to go to Devonshire [Arber, p. 99], we 
shall probably never learn. Perhaps it seemed the 
only safe place at the moment. There is little 
doubt in my mind that he went through London 
on the way, not only because he could take ship 
most easily therefrom, but also because we have 
fairly conclusive proofs of his being there. When 
he left Coventry he took with him the fine black- 
letter in which the first four Marprelate Tracts 
were printed [Arber, p. 100], and which apparently 
he never used again. As we know that he sold 
some type to the Martinists and left it ‘at a Mar- 
chants House in London,’ it is legitimate, I think, 
to conclude that this was the black-letter, and 
that it was left in London on his way through. 
There are many reasons why he should have done 
so. In the first place the Marprelate black-letter 
was‘ marked’: pursuivants, archbishop, everyone 
knew it well by sight, and to print other books 
in it would be to tar them with Martin’s brush. 
Secondly, ‘ Martin” would naturally like to make 
his series uniform in appearance. As it happened 
he was not able to do so, but, as he seems to 
have bought Waldegrave’s black-letter, he prob- 
ably had the intention. Thirdly, Waldegrave had 
Penry’s ‘Appellation’ to print, and the question 
of uniformity would crop up again here. In short, 
not only would Waldegrave make a special point 
of not printing ‘Th’ Appellation,’ and the other 
two books he probably had with him, in the black- 
letter, but he would also do his best to find some 
type for ‘Th’ Appellation ’ as similar as possible to 
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that which he had used for Penry’s other petitions 
to Parliament. This type he secured, which gives 
us another reason for thinking that he visited 
London on his way to Rochelle. The body of 
‘Th’ Appellation’ is printed in type very like the 
small roman and italic used in ‘ The Supplication’ 
and other traéts of Penry and Udall issued by 
Waldegrave. It is the same size, and only minute 
investigation will reveal its differences. The same 
type is found in ‘M. Some laid open’ and in ‘A 
Dialogue,’ but in these we find what we do not 
find in ‘Th’ Appellation,’ namely, a fa€totum block 
inclosing the initial letter of the first page, con- 
sisting of two nude figures holding a wreath.’ This 
block gives us a clue to the source from which 
Waldegrave got his new type, for it appears in the 
books printed by Thomas Vautrollier who had died 
in 1587, or at the beginning of 1588, but whose 
wife had carried on the business for a short time 
after his death [Dickson and Edmund, ‘Annals 
of Scottish Printing,’ p. 382]. Vautrollier was a 
Huguenot exile; what more natural than that at 


* Curiously enough, I have discovered a very bad impression of 
this block used in 1603 by Joseph Barnes, the Oxford printer, from 
whose press Penry’s ‘Aequity’ was issued (‘ The Answere of the 
Vice-Chancellor,’ etc. copy at the library of Trinity College). 
This discovery struck me forcibly, inasmuch as I had already 
noticed that the small roman type employed in ‘The Aequity ’ 
was exactly similar in every respeét, including the semicolon, to 
that used by Waldegrave on the Marprelate press. Was there some 
secret connection between these two printers? or did Waldegrave 
and Barnes both buy from Vautrollier? Perhaps some authority on 
English sixteenth century type can enlighten me. It may be noticed 
that the type used by Waldegrave for his Rochelle work has no 
semicolon. 
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the sale of his effects some of his type should come 
into the puritan Waldegrave’s hands? This, at least, 
I believe, is how the type for ‘Th’ Appellation’ 
was secured. Of course it is possible that our printer 
had bought it previously (see footnote), but in that 
case he would have left it in security in London 
before embarking upon the Marprelate enterprise. 
With this type Waldegrave undoubtedly took ship 
for Rochelle and with this he as certainly returned, 
for we find him using the same factotum block at 
Edinburgh in 1594 in a Latin treatise entitled 
‘ Papatus.’ The question remains, however, how 
long did he stop at Rochelle? Now Matthew Sut- 
cliffe has some interesting words as to this. ‘ When 
Waldegrave had printed Penry’s “Appellation,” and 
‘Some in his coulers,” [so runs the statement,] he 
came to Throgmorton to know what he would 
have done with them. Penry found him there as 
Newman deposeth’ [Arber, p. 181]. This ex- 
tremely interesting piece of information, with the 
name of Newman, the Marprelate middleman, 
like the hall-mark of truth upon it, has never re- 
ceived any attention before, because the wrong 
dating of ‘Th’ Appellation’ stood in the path of 
its acceptance. Even those who did not shrink 
from finding Waldegrave first at Rochelle, and then 
at Edinburgh with only a day or two’s interval, 
hesitated to credit his presence at Throckmorton’s 
house at Hasely, Warwickshire, on his journey 
between the two places; though, having given the 
printer wings, they should not have boggled at his 
perching at a spot which was direétly on the way 
as the crow flies. The mention of Penry’s being of 
VIII. AA 
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the company may help to fix the date of this in- 
teresting reunion of the Martinists, for, as we 
have before stated, Penry fled to Scotland at the 
beginning of Oétober, 1589. The meeting must 
be placed, therefore, in September at the very 
latest. 

It is now that we come to what I believe to be 
a discovery of the utmost importance in the history 
of the Marprelate Controversy. September, 1589, 
is undoubtedly the month in which ‘ The Protesta- 
tion,’ the last of the Marprelate tracts, was pub- 
lished, for it must have appeared between the arrest 
of the second Marprelate printer at the end of 
August and the appearance of the ‘ Returne of 
Pasquil,’ dated 2oth O€tober, in which Nashe refers 
to it. It was printed, we may be certain, upon the 
press which Hodgkins had used at Mistress Wig- 
ston’s house, Wolston, for ‘ Martin Iunior,’ and 
‘Martin Senior’; and its type is the same as that 
which we find in ‘ Diotrephes,’ Penry’s ‘ Defence’ 
and several other tra¢ts issued by Waldegrave be- 
fore he went to Rochelle. Newman’s hint, quoted 
by Sutcliffe [Arber, p. 181], that ‘ Martin’s “ Pro- 
testation” was printed with ink sent by James 
Meadows to Throkmorton’s house, and that not 
without his privity,’ lends great colour to the sup- 
position generally accepted that it was issued from 
Hasely under Throckmorton’s supervision. But 
who was the printer? Let us turn to the tract itself 
and see whether it will not throw some light upon 
the question. Previous investigators have pointed 
out that the work shows signs of great poverty of 
type and still greater ignorance of his craft on the 
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part of the printer. What they have not noticed is 
that it bears unmistakable evidence of having been 
printed by two printers, and that the ignorant 
printer’s share does not extend beyond sig. A. The 
signatures run to D4 (verso) in fours, the tract 
being an o¢tavo in half-sheets like all others issued 
from the Marprelate press except ‘The Supplica- 
tion’ and the four tracts in black-letter. The four 
folios of the first half-sheet (sig. A), which include 
the title-page, were evidently worked off by the 
merest amateur, the most remarkable indication of 
this being the ridiculous attempt at signatures. 
There is no sign of letter A, but the paginal num- 
ber found at the head of each page is repeated at 
the foot. Confusion of different types in the same 
word, slipped letters, crooked margins, and many 
other signs of inexperience seem, with the at- 
tempted signatures, to show that this first half- 
sheet was set up and worked off, not indeed by an 
absolute tyro, but by one who had frequently seen, 
but never very closely observed, a pra¢ctised printer 
at work. After the first half-sheet, however, all is 
different. The printing, no doubt, is not first class, 
but it must be remembered that type was scarce, 
and that the press was a bad one [Arber, p. 102]. 
Certainly none of the faults just mentioned are any 
longer visible. The marks of experience and of 
capacity are everywhere apparent. This is seen at 
once in the signatures. Page g is signed B and the 
letters C and D follow in their right places and in 
their proper order. Sig. A, we may guess with a 
fair show of probability, was worked off by Penry 
assisted by Throckmorton, the former of whom must 
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have constantly seen both Waldegrave and Hodg- 
kins at the press: but who is responsible for sigs. 
B-D? Hodgkins and his men were in prison. 
There was only one other printer in Europe at the 
time whom the cautious Throckmorton would 
have allowed to print in his house, and he, as we 
know, thanks to the re-dating of ‘ Th’ Appellation,’ 
was not only in England, but aétually at Throck- 
morton’s house itself. There can be no possibility 
of doubt, I think, that Waldegrave worked off the 
last three half-sheets of ‘The Protestation.’ If 
there be, we have yet another card up our sleeve. 
Waldegrave, as is well known, differs from other 
printers in his method of signatures. His habit was 
to give the letter on only the first recto of his quire 
so that succeeding rectos are signed with figure 
alone. Perhaps he realized that this idiosyncracy 
was a handle to his enemies, being, as it un- 
doubtedly was, a sure sign of his workmanship. 
Certainly in his Rochelle tracts we find him de- 
parting somewhat from his usual custom. In ‘ Th’ 
Appellation,’ which was probably the earliest, fig- 
ures 2 and 3 are given in sig. A, and figure 2 in 
sigs. C and D, but after that we get no figure sig- 
natures at all, while both ‘ M. Some laid open,’ and 
‘A Dialogue’ are without figures altogether. 
Turning again to the signatures of the last three 
half-sheets in ‘ The Protestation,’ we find the same 
method as in the two last-mentioned tracts, except 
in one instance, and that instance is extremely in- 
structive. On the second reéto in sig. C the figure 
2 occurs unaccompanied by a letter, thus proving 
beyond dispute that Waldegrave was the printer, 
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since we see here his old habit inadvertently crop- 
ping up. 

One point more. Throughout I have spoken of 
‘A Dialogue,’ as if it were printed at Rochelle. 
That is the generally accepted theory, but I am not 
at all sure that it is a correct one. A certain mys- 
tery hangs around the production and authorship 
of this tract which it would be interesting to clear 
up. Here is neither the space nor the occasion for 
doing it. Suffice it to say that Newman’s deposi- 
tion, before quoted, speaks of Waldegrave visiting 
Hasely after printing ‘Th’ Appellation’ and ‘ M. 
Some laid open,’ saying nothing whatever of ‘A 
Dialogue.’ Indeed we should never have heard of 
the tract at all had there not been copies preserved 
for us, not only in the original, but also in reprints 
of 1642 and 1643, in which it is attributed to the 
pen of ‘ Martin Marprelate.’ My theory is that it 
was printed, not at Rochelle, but at Hasely. This 
would account for Newman’s silence. And further, 
if the pamphlet be by Udall, as it may possibly be 
from its likeness to ‘ Diotrephes,’ we have a clue to 
the movements of Waldegrave after leaving Hasely. 
Bound for Scotland, whither Penry went at the 
beginning of October, Waldegrave, we can hardly 
doubt, accompanied his fellow Puritan. It would 
not be the first time the two had travelled together 
and they could cheer each other, during the jour- 
ney, with imaginary sketches of the millenium 
when there would be no bishops to harry Puritans 
out of the kingdom. Udall at this time was living 
at Newcastle, and we know from his own lips that 
Penry called at his house on the way to Scotland 
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[Arber, p. 172]. Penry’s call was of the briefest. 
He did not enter the house but merely saluted his 
friend at the door. This haste seems to show that 
the Welsh fugitive was evidently in danger. If the 
authorities were on the watch, no place was likel 
to be so unsafe as the house of Udall who was 
known to be his friend. Why then did he make 
this dangerous call, so short and seemingly so use- 
less? One cannot tell, unless it be, as I suggest, that 
Waldegrave was there too and had brought with 
him the printed copies of ‘A Dialogue’ for the 
author thereof. But, however this may be, we may 
feel, I believe, practically certain that Waldegrave 
shared Penry’s flight into the northern kingdom. If 
so, he would have reached Edinburgh in the late 
autumn of 1589, and could, therefore, easily have 
printed Penry’s ‘ Treatise’ in the spring of 1590. 

With Waldegrave’s subsequent career in Scot- 
land we are not concerned; our task has been 
to show how and when he got there, and what 
he was doing during the summer of 1589. This 
period of his activity, as I think has been abun- 
dantly proved, can only be rendered intelligible by 
calling in question the accepted date for ‘Th’ 
Appellation,’ and if the account of his movements 
given above is, as it must be, based largely upon 
conjecture, I can but claim that it is more worthy 
of credence than the forced compromises between 
irreconcilable faéts which have hitherto held the 
field. 

Finally, it will be noticed that our investigation 
has yielded even larger results than those affecting 
the bibliography of certain pamphlets and the his- 
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tory of their printer. It has, I venture to say, 
brought nearer to its solution that fascinating his- 
torical mystery which centres round the name of 
Martin Marprelate, while it has thrown more light 
upon the character and fortunes of one of the finest 
spirits of an age exceptionally rich in spiritual and 
intellectual achievement. I refer to John Penry, 
and make no apologies for my language, though I 
am conscious that his name is unknown save to a 
few students and Nonconformist historians. In 
Penry’s doctrines, in the banner under which he 
fought, I confess I have little interest and less sym- 
pathy. The cause is greater than the battle-cry, 
and the spirit deeper than the letter. His cause, as 
he tells us himself, was the cause of the oppressed, 
the weak and the fatherless—old as the Psalmist, 
new as the latest Fabian tratt—for the poor we 
have always with us. His spirit, which breathes 
through every line he wrote, was the spirit com- 
mon to those rare, impassioned souls to be found in 
all ages and countries, who are so sensitive to the 
dumb suffering around them, and so miserable in 
their sensitiveness, that they will cheerfully batter 
themselves to death against the stupid, stony wall 
of authority and privilege, in the mere endeavour 
to forget their living nightmare in action. In 
short, John Penry was a revolutionist; he was also 
a Welshman. Why is it that Welshmen and Irish- 
men so often feel uncomfortable in England? 
Joun Dover WiLtson. 
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THE BRITISH WORKMAN IN ENG- 
LISH FICTION, 1830-1870. 






N X for his theme some past event in his 
> nation’s history, or the story of a 

WF N. i foreign country, the novelist of man- 
sj ners does his best work when de- 
scribing ~ - society in which he lives and the 
people with whom he comes in daily contac. 
Many of our great novelists have sprung from ‘the 
people,’ and so have furnished us with faithful con- 
temporary portraits of lower and middle class society 
in England from the time when prose fiétion began. 
The novelists of the period 1830-70 who took 
up the life of the British working man were 
thoroughly acquainted with their subject. Dickens 
and George Eliot grew up amongst the poorer 
classes, and Kingsley as a clergyman, Charlotte 
Bronté as aclergyman’s daughter, Mrs. Gaskell as a 
minister’s wife, and Beaconsfield as a politician, had 
ample means of coming in close contact with them. 
A broad surface is covered by these authors. 
Fortunately there is very little repetition. Each 
one kept to the distri¢t and people he knew well, 
and the topics he had most at heart; consequently 
we have first-hand information of the agricultural 
people of the Midlands where George Eliot grew 
up, the London of Kingsley and Dickens, and the 
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south coast and country with which Kingsley was 
also familiar. Mrs. Gaskell depicts life in the 
manufacturing towns of the north and centre of 
England where her days were passed. 

In one respect, however, the novelists are unani- 
mous, for there is no divergence in their testimony 
to the great evils that beset the lives of the labour- 
ing classes throughout England in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Again and again in their 
novels they return to descriptions of the poverty 
and insanitary condition of the dwellings of the 
working people. The distress was bad enough in 
village and country, but far worse in the more 
closely populated towns, and there can be no doubt 
that much of the vice and immorality prevalent at 
the time was to be attributed to the wretched home 
life of the people. The London of Beaconsfield’s 
day was ‘a subterranean nation of cellars and pes- 
tilential cu/s-de-sac.’ The agricultural labourers of 
Kingsley’s experience suffered ‘a sickening weight 
of debt, and a miserable grinding anxiety from rent 
day to rent day: they were worse fed than a hound, 
worse housed than a pig, and packed together to 
sleep like pilchards in a barrel.’ ‘ The foul cellars’ 
in which the Manchester people lived, Mrs. Gaskell 
says, ‘were the dens of typhoid fever, malignant 
and highly infectious,’ where isolation was impos- 
sible: ‘but the poor are fatalists with regard to 
infection; it is well for them that they are.’ Kings- 
ley, in ‘Two Years Ago,’ showed how difficult it 
was to make either landlord or tenant see that in- 
Sanitary conditions were the cause of most evils. 
It was only by a heavy visitation of cholera in a 
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southern fishing village, and by the terrible loss of 
life which it brought, that the inhabitants were 
brought to realize the need of improvements in 
this respect. 

A valuable study of village and country life at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century is furnished 
in George Eliot’s novels. Unlike Kingsley, having 
no gospel of reform to preach, George Eliot studied 
humanity from a philosophical point of view. Con- 
sequently her piétures of the quiet, humdrum 
existence of the peasantry are unbroken by descrip- 
tions of misery and degradation. The people she 
knew were in pretty comfortable circumstances. 
True, ‘ wheaten bread and fresh meat were delica- 
cies to working people,’ and the war with Bona- 
parte brought bad times to Adam Bede and his 
mother, but there was work for everybody, and no 
slow starvation. The people were filled with 
neighbourly generosity and sociability, but the 
reader is affected by the oppressive narrowness of 
rural existence. ‘The greater part of the farm 
labourers take life almost as slowly as the sheep 
and cows.’ ‘ They are not only without ideas, but 
it has never occurred to them that such things 
exist.’ To the farmers and their wives the opinion 
of their neighbours means everything, and creates 
a marked effect on their daily speech and actions. 
‘Their religion is simply blind acceptance of tradi- 
tion; going to church on proper occasions, bein 
baptized in order that they may be buried in the 
churchyard,’ and on that occasion to have a ‘decent 
burying.’ 

The story of ‘ Adam Bede’ is placed not far from 
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the time when John Wesley and his disciples 
tramped the country, preaching on the village 
greens. Dinah Morris, whose portrait was drawn 
from life, represents one of these Methodist revi- 
valists. She worked on the minds of the simple 
country folk by describing to them in graphic words 
the blessedness of ‘ getting religion,’ and the hate- 
fulness of sin and wilful darkness. As an instance 
of the conversions made by the Methodists, we are 
told how possibly ‘a brickmaker, after spending 
thirty years of his life in perfe& satisfa€tion with 
his ignorance, would lately get religion, and along 
with it the desire to read the Bible for himself.’ 
The village schoolmaster, whose wisdom was re- 
garded as something vast and dim, would hold 
evening classes for rough men such as this. ‘There 
they toiled, painfully holding pencil or pen with 
cramped hands, and humbly labouring through 
their reading lessons of three syllabled words.’ 

In ‘ Silas Marner’ we get a picture of how the 
scattered linen weavers, emigrants from the town, 
were shunned by the country people. To ignorant 
rustic minds all cleverness in tongue or craft out- 
side their own direct experience seemed suspicious, 
and with other things the weavers’ dexterity and 
rapidity. These hand-loom weavers were at one 
time very prevalent, ‘ but by the side of the brawny 
country folk looked like the remnants of a disin- 
herited race.’ With the introduction of machinery 
their trade, once so flourishing, was doomed. Silas 
Marner himself, on going back to the alley where 
he had lived in his old town, ‘ found people coming 
out o’ th’ yard as if they’d been to chapel, a week- 
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day noon,’ so the men and women streaming from 
the factory to their mid-day meal seemed to him. 
The inevitable sequel to the story of Silas Marner 
is the sketch in Beaconsfield’s ‘ Sybil’ of the hand- 
loom weaver, who ‘ gave twelve hours of daily 
labour at the rate of a penny an hour, while the 
lives dependent on him were forced to lie on their 
wretched beds, starving, for want of clothes and 
food.” That machinery was the ruin of poor folk 
was the common opinion for many years. ‘ There’s 
never been good times sin’ spinning jennies came 
in,’ expressed the popular view. Mrs. Craik, in 
‘John Halifax,’ and Charlotte Bronté, in ‘ Shirley,’ 
illustrate the installation of mill machinery. In 
‘Shirley’ the attempts of the millowner to bring 
the machinery from town were resented forcibly 
by a number of his more violent work people. 
They waylaid the machines and damaged them 
beyond repair, and even the drivers were not 
allowed to escape unharmed. 

The work people required for the new factories 
which sprang up very soon formed a considerable 
portion of the population of the midlands and 
Lancashire. Their lives are depiéted in Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s ‘ Milton,’ the factory town in ‘ North and 
South’; and in the Manchester of her ‘ Mary 
Barton.’ 

‘Born of faétory workers, bred up in youth and 
living in manhood among the mills,’ the typical 
Manchester mill-worker of the thirties and forties 
‘ presented a form below middle size, a wan, colour- 
less face and a stunted look, which gave the idea 
that in his childhood he had suffered from the 
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scanty living consequent on bad times.” The mill- 
girls, compared with the country women of the 
same time, ‘ would have struck a passer-by with the 
acuteness and intelligence of their countenances.’ 
The time to which ‘ Mary Barton’ relates was that 
of the terrible winters of 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
when no work was to be had, and so no wages. 
The weavers were miserably poor, and ‘many a 
penny that would have gone little way enough in 
oatmeal and potatoes’ bought opium to still the 
cries of starving children. Those who were in the 
slightest degree better off would willingly take 
their spare clothes to the pawnshop to buy food 
for a neighbour who was on the point of succumb- 
ing to starvation and disease. It was the universal 
opinion among the working classes that all their 
suffering was due to the tyranny of their masters. 
The capitalists grew rich on the poverty of the 
real makers of wealth, their employees. The idea 
goaded them to resistance, and we see the gradual 
growth of trade unions; the determination to strike, 
to give up wretched wages, rather than endure the 
constant lowering of them. ‘ You may clem us, 
but you'll not put upon us, my masters,’ represents, 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s words, the general feeling. Despair 
would show itself in rioting and personal violence, 
even in vitriol-throwing, against the masters and 
‘knobsticks,’ as the labourers were called who 
migrated from the country districts, on the chance 
of work. In ‘North and South’ the employer 
imported some ‘ hands’ from Ireland to replace the 
strikers. 

In close proximity to the manufacturing districts 
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were the collieries. From Lord Beaconsfield, in 
‘ Sybil,’ we learn that the miners were suffering as 
severely as the factory people. Though Beacons- 
field has been accused of exaggeration, it was im- 
possible for him to colour too highly the evils in 
vogue at the time of the Chartists. It was the day 
of child labour, when mere infants were employed 
in faétories and down pit. The scandalous truck 
system was in practice, when the employer, instead 
of paying the colliers wages, compelled them to 
receive from their middlemen food and goods, rated 
at many times their real value. ‘ I’ve been earning 
a pound a week these two months, but I’ve never 
seen the young queen’s portrait. The question is, 
what is wages? "T’ayn’t sugar, and ’t’ayn’t tea, 
’t'ayn’t bacon, but of this I be sure, ’t’ayn’t waist- 
coats!’ 

There were no large manufacturing classes in Lon- 
don and the south, but a class of workmen resembling 
the mill people were the journeymen tailors. They 
were not so numerous, and they were far more 
down-trodden and powerless. The hero of Kings- 
ley’s ‘ Alton Locke’ was one of this class, and in 
the form of an autobiography, he gives us a detailed 
picture of the life, and its miseries, of the greater 
part of the labouring population of London in 
Chartist days. Where the tailors employed their 
workers on the premises, they put them in low lean- 
to garrets over the shops, unhealthy and oppressive 
—conditions admirably suited for the development 
of drunkenness and consumption, But Kingsley goes 
on to say that ‘ out of some four hundred and fifty 
West-end tailors, not a hundred were left old- 
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fashioned enough to employ men on this system 
even. The honourable traders were fast dis- 
appearing, as such a system kept down their own 
profits. The contracts for the army and civil ser- 
vice clothes were carried out by sweaters, and if 
the government knew no scruples, why should 
private firms?’ The sweaters hired the work at 
low prices, and let it out again to the journeymen 
at still lower. The journeymen became the slaves, 
often bodily prisoners, of these middlemen sweaters 
and Jews. ‘Half-a-dozen men would be imprisoned 
at a time in a sweater’s den, in debt to him, after 
working seventeen or eighteen hours a day, .. . 
without seeing God’s sun for months together, and 
starved to the bone.’ Kingsley was impressed by 
the waste of intelleét amongst these down-trodden 
multitudes of London. ‘ Where are the stories of 
all the noble geniuses who have ended in despera- 
tion, drunkenness, and suicide? The lower classes 
uneducated? Perhaps you would be so too, if learn- 
ing cost you the same privation, the same self- 
imposed toil of intelle¢tual improvement; with 
body and brain already worn out by a day of toil- 
some manual labour.’ The brains, instead of de- 
veloping knowledge, manifested themselves in dis- 
content and bitterness, and discontent finally broke 
forth in Chartism. All over the country there was 
a feeling of intense antagonism against landowners 
and capitalists, and the Chartist movement rapidly 
spread. Though the People’s Charter did not in- 
clude reforms in the laws relating to landlord and 
tenant, and employment in factories and mines, the 
five clauses were at least something tangible, and 
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meant parliamentary representation for the working 
classes. The events of the Chartist risings are woven 
into the plots of ‘Alton Locke,’ ‘ Mary Barton,’ 
and ‘Sybil.’ The success of the movement spelt 
life or death to its promoters, and the novelist in 
dealing with such a subject is able to paint more 
realistically than the historian the hopes and anguish 
of individual workers in the cause, as it grew and 
came to a climax. What was intended as a coup- 
détat in 1839, when the Charter was brought 
before the Commons, with its gigantic roll of over 
two million signatures, collapsed as a dismal failure, 
and many of the leaders were punished by imprison- 
ment and death. The novelists sympathised keenly 
with them in this ignominious disappointment. 
But it is evident that they did not consider the 
working man, as they knew him, fitted to rule or to 
claim his privileges. They represented him as 
uneducated and unbridled in passion and vice, and 
showed that before he could exercise full citizen- 
ship he must first be raised, mind and body. In 
almost all the books mentioned we find cases in- 
stanced of just and humane employers, whose 
power for good over their work people is very great. 
By holding up these examples the novelists must 
have influenced the methods of contemporary capi- 
talists and squires, and helped to strengthen the 
force of public opinion. 

The position of Dickens in relation to our 
subject was somewhat different from that of the 
other writers we have named. Through his novels 
he has gained a front place as a friend of the 
poorer classes, but his working man is not the one 
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of whom Beaconsfield and Kingsley wrote, nor is 
he the man who had so great a part in the acting 
of Victorian history. If it were not for a setting of 
stage coaches and Pickwickian Christmases Dickens 
would be no more representative of his own days 
than of ours. We are introduced to a bewilder- 
ing assembly of people to be found in the back 
streets of existence. We find them, at times, at 
work, more especially at play. But it is impossible 
to obtain from Dickens much information that 
would add to the descriptions from the other 
novelists of the life of early nineteenth-century 
working men. Yet he was at least zealous for the 
reform of Bumbledom, and was always ready to 
fight against oppression. 

It is usual to read fiction for pleasure, but the 
novelists who wrote during the period 1830-70 
in many cases brought to their work a passion for 
social reform. The shades of Mrs, Gaskell and her 
fellows would be gratified to compare the condition 
of the twentieth-century working man with his 
predecessors of their days. They would be justified 
also in claiming a share of the credit of having 
obtained for him his present social standing. 

Epitu Lea. 
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HE pleasure of bargain-hunting is 
Ks) supposed to be inherent in the oppo- 
site sex, but there is very little doubt 
4% that men have inherited from their 


waste time over the stalls of the itinerant vendor 
of books in Farringdon Street? The pleasure in our 
purchase is markedly increased if the slim prize we 
have secured bears neither the name of author nor 
printer on the title-page. It becomes a point of 
honour to clear up the mystery, and then to pub- 
lish the solution urdi et ordi. Such has been recently 
my good fortune. A small volume came into my 
possession entitled, ‘A Briefe Treatise touching the 
Preservation of the Eiesight, consisting partly in 
Good Order of Diet and partly in Use of Medi- 
cines.” It bears no author's or printer’s name, but 
there is a contemporary inscription at the begin- 
ning of the preface which runs: ‘To the right 
worshipfull my very good frynde Mr. John Pop- 
hame Her Ma(jesty’s) attorneye-generall,’ and the 
preface is signed at the end, ‘ Your very lovinge 
frynde Walter Bayley.’ The date is 1586,*and the 
book was bought in Dublin some years ago by 
Dr. Aquilla Smith, who paid one shilling for it. 
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When I was acommoner at New College, Oxford, 
more years ago than I care to remember, I used to 
read the brasses in the Antechapel, and amongst 
them is the figure of an old man in a doétor’s gown 
with hands ereét. His coat of arms is incised at 
the top of the brass, and below is engraved his 
epitaph: 
Gualterus tumulo dormit Bailzus in isto, 
Cui Doricastrensis patria fundus erat. 
Wicchamicis didicit juvenis quam sumptibus artem, 
Grandior hanc leétor regius edocuit. 
Fama virum evexit, Regina accivit ad Aulam 
Jungeret ut Medicis Elizabetha suis: 
Haec tria lustra egit longe illustrissimus, amplo 
Et celebri, quantum dat medicina loco. 
Charus erat multis, dum vita manebat, et idem 
Deflendus multis vita ubi fugit erat. 
Obiit 30 Martii anno salutis 
Humanae MCCCCCLXXXXII atatis sux 63. 
Posuit Gulihelmus Bailey filius 
Amoris et pietatis monumentum, 


This gave me a clue to the writer of the treatise, 
and the University records afforded the further in- 
formation that he was the second Regius Professor 
of Physic at Oxford. A little further investigation 
brought out the following facts in his life history: 
Dr. Walter Bayley, son of Henry Bayley, of 
Warmwell, Dorsetshire, Esquire, was born at Portis- 
ham, eight miles south-west of Dorchester, in that 
county, in the year 1529, and was educated at 
Winchester College. He passed from Winchester 
to New College, Oxford, in 1548, and was elected 
a Fellow in 1550, probably on the understanding 
that he would devote himself to the study of medi- 
cine, although he was called upon to take orders. 
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He resigned his fellowship of New College in 
1560, perhaps on the occasion of his marriage. He 
was admitted B.A. on 24th Oétober, 1552, and was 
licensed to proceed M.A. 6th July, 1556. In April, 
1558, he was Junior Prodtor of the University —Alan 
Cope, of Magdalen College, who was afterwards a 
Canon of St. Peter’s, at Rome, being the Senior 
Proctor. Bayley demanded the degree of Bachelor 
of Physic and supplicated for leave to practise medi- 
cine ‘ad practicandum in re medica per totam 
Angliam,’ 28th January, 1558-1559. Both were 
granted him on 21st February, 1558-1559. In 
1561 he succeeded Thomas Francis, M.D., of Christ 
Church, who was afterwards Provost of Queen’s 
College and Physician to Queen Elizabeth, as 
Queen’s Professor of Medicine in the University. 
This post he retained until 1582, when he resigned, 
and his place was taken by his son-in-law, Anthony 
Aylworth, M.D., of New College. 

Bayley graduated M.D. 26th July, 1563, and we 
read that in his capacity as Regius Professor of 
Medicine on ‘August 27th, 1566, Dr. Walter 
Baylie and Henry Bayly,’ M.D., conferred the 
degree of Med. Bac. on Edward Astlow? in a room 
of Dr. Henry Bayly’s, next to the highway leading 


* Henry Bayly, Fellow of New College 1534-1552, from Brad- 
ford, Wilts. B.A. 16th July, 1538; M.A. 18th April, 1542; 
Proétor 1547; B.Med. 1547-1548; D.Med. July 20th, 1563. He 
devised to New College ‘ Le Blew-Bore’” in St. Aldates. 

* A Fellow of New College 1551-1562, afterwards imprisoned 
for designing the escape of Mary Queen of Scots; physician to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and racked twice in the Tower on his account; 


died 1594. His widow received an annuity from the Earl of 
Arundel, 
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to the Quaterfax, in the presence of William Stand- 
ishe, Thomas Owen, and Thomas Collyns, notary 
public: and the degree of Med. Doét. on Robert 
Barnes? and Richard Slithurst.’? Three days later, 
on 30th August, 1566, in virtue of a decree of 
29th August, Walter Bayly created Roger Gifford® 
Medicine Doétor, in the presence of William 
Standishe, George Caponhurst, M.A., William 
Gilbert, Superior Bedell of Arts. These irregular 
creations were made with the connivance of the 
University to avoid the Comitia and its attendant 
expense. The ordinary University fee for the degree 
of Doétor of Medicine was £7 16s. 6d., at a time 
when money was about fifteen times more valuable 
than it is as present, but the incepting doctor had 
also to pay 145. 8d. pro vino, and was obliged to 
provide ‘convivia’ for the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Regius Professor of Medicine, the Proétors, the 
Registrar, and the Bedell of the faculty. He had 
furthermore to give ‘gloves’ to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Regius Professor, the Proétors, the Regis- 
trar, and to all Students of Medicine and Bedells 
who accompanied him to church at the ceremony 
of presentation. 


* Robert Barnes, Fellow of Merton College, 1538; Linacre 
Leéturer, 1558; died 1604. 

* Richard Slithurst, Demy of Magdalen College, 1537; Fellow 
of Brasenose College. 

* Roger Gifford, of Christchurch, B.A. 1556; Fellow of Merton 
College 1557; Proctor 1562 and 1563; Fellow of All Souls’ 
College 1563; Junior Linacre Lecturer; Physician to Queen 
Elizabeth; President of College of Physicians 1581-1584; M.P. 
for Old Sarum 1585-1586; Precentor of St. David’s and Prebend 
of Llanbedr-pont-Stephen 1592. Died 27th January, 1596-1597; 
buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. 
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On 5th September, 1566, when Queen Elizabeth 
visited Oxford, Dr. Walter Bayley, with his rela- 
tive, Dr. Henry Bayley, and Dr. Huicke’ opposed 
these two questions in physick: (1) Vita potest 
prorogari arte medica? (2) Cibi tardae concoc- 
tionis preferendi sunt cibis facilioris concoétionis? 
The official record of the visit states: ‘ This day, 
being Thursday, were disputations in Physick and 
Divinity in St. Mary’s, the University Church, from 
two of the clock, or thereabout, untill seaven, be- 
fore the Queen’s Majesty; who gave very attent 
care unto them, and tarryed till the full end there- 
of. Dr. Francis? was respondent in Physick, and 
Dr. Masters* was Determiner. Dr. Bayle jun. 


* Robert Huicke, B.A. 1528; Fellow of Merton College, 1530; 
Doét. Med. from Cambridge 1538; incorporated 1566; Principal 
of St. Alban Hall; President of College of Physicians 1552-1564; 
Physician to King Henry VIII and Queen Katherine Parr; 
Physician Extraordinary to King Edward VI, and Physician to 
Queen Elizabeth; M.P. for Wootton Bassett 1547-1552. He took 
part in the Physic Act, kept at Cambridge, in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth, 7th August, 1564. The Privy Council reported 
to Mr. Secretary Petre after an examination of the dispute between 
Dr. Huicke and Elizabeth his wife, on 11th and 12th May, 1546, 
that ‘we never in all our liefes hade matier that more pitied us; so 
much crueltie and circumvencion appered in the man, so little 
cause minstred by the woman.” On 2nd November, 1575, he was 
licensed to marry Mary Woodcocke, spinster, of the City of 
London. 

* Thomas Francis, of Christ Church, B.A. 1540; M.A. 15443 
B. and D. Med. 1553-1554; Provost of Queen’s College 1561- 
1563; Regius Professor of Physic 1554-1561; President College 
of Physicians 1568; Physician to Queen Elizabeth. Died 1574. 

* Richard Masters, Fellow of All Souls’ College 1533; of Christ- 
church 1547; incorporated at Cambridge 1571; President College 
of Physicians 1561; Physician to Queen Elizabeth 1559; Pre- 
bendary of Friary Thorpe, in the Cathedral of York, 1563; hada 
grant of the reversion of the site of the late Monastery of Cirencester 
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gratias egit Principi, et Acad. nomine et suo, quod 
Regius Professor in Med. erat, egitque hac ratione. 
Ars Med. non potest retardare senectutem: Ergo 
nec mortem. Quod probavit quoniam solide partes 
non poterant hume¢tari.’ 

Dr. Bayley was collated Prebend of Dulcott in the 
Church of Wells on 30th August, 1572, and re- 
signed his prebendship in 1579. Thomas Bayley, 
also from Portisham, Dorset, and a Fellow of New 
College from 1534 until 1552, was Treasurer of 
Bath and Wells in 1560, and again in 1564. A 
search at the Record Office shows that Dr. Walter 
Bayley was appointed ‘medicus ordinarius ad vitam’ 
to Queen Elizabeth on 1st December, 1581 (xxiii 
Eliz.). In 1578 alease of Stanlake, in the County 
of Oxford, was granted him by the Queen for 
twenty-one years. In the following year he was 
negotiating leases with the crown, in which Corpus, 
Lincoln, and Magdalen Colleges at Oxford were 
also interested. On 28th June, 1590, there is an 
entry of ‘purchase by Dr. Bailie, one of Her 
Majesty’s Physicians in Ordinary, of lands of the 
yearly value of £27 8s. o}d., for which he is to pay 
£715 9s. 44d. to Her Majesty.’ 

Bayley was elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians of London about the year 1581. He 
was named an Eleét roth June, 1584, and Con- 
siliarius 1588. He died 3rd March, 1592. His 
posterity, says Anthony a Wood, writing at the end 
of the next century, ‘do live at this day at Duck- 
lington, near to Witney in Oxfordshire, some of 


with lands in fifteen counties, dated 6th January, 1564-1565. Died 
about 1587 (see ‘ Lancet,’ vol. ii, 1889, p. 987). 
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whom have been justices of the peace for the said 
county.’ 


WorKSs AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Walter Bayley published three books—one 
in 1586, one in 1587, and one in 1588. There 
remains a fourth in manuscript, which is said to 
have been in the library of Robert, Earl of Ayles- 
bury. It is entitled ‘ Explicatio Galeni de potu 
convalescentium et senum, et precipue de nostre 
Alz et Birie paratione.’ I have not been able to 
find the manuscript. 

The three printed books are ‘ A Briefe Treatise 
on the Eyesight,’ 1586; ‘A Brief Discourse on the 
Baths at Newnham Regis,’ 1587; and ‘A Short 
Discourse on the Three Kinds of Pepper,’ 1588— 
the year of the great Armada. 

Each book was printed privately, and was issued 
without any name. They were given away by Dr. 
Bayley to his friends as New Year’s greetings. Each 
copy, therefore, was tastefully bound, and the offer- 
ing was made personal by a short autograph in- 
scription at the beginning of the introduction and 
by the donor’s signature at the end of the preface. 
The private issues of 1586 and 1587 do not seem 
to have been very numerous, and Dr. Bayley was 
able to alter his form of address according to the 
rank of the recipient. But in 1588, as his circle of 
friends had grown larger and more varied, he made 
the printer leave spaces in his preface to the dis- 
course on the three kinds of pepper, and these 
spaces he afterwards filled in with his pen in an 
appropriate manner. For he seems to have been 
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very methodical, and the courtesy of the time 
demanded great precision in adapting the pre- 
sentation formula to the rank of the recipient. The 
presentations were written thus 


FIG. I. 


in a neat and clear hand immediately above the 
preface, and the preface itself is signed with his 
name in full, and always in this manner, except 
that he sometimes varied the spelling of his sur- 
name—a matter of no importance in his time. 


Yr terry Bony? flagnhe 


3B 


The first book was certainly printed by Robert 
Waldegrave, for in Arber’s ‘Transcript of the 
Register of the Stationers’ Company’ there is the 
entry—‘18 Julii (1586) Robert Wal(de)graue: 
Receaued of him for printinge @ treatise for the 
Eiesight. Entered in full Court... vi‘ 

Waldegrave first practised his art in the Strand, 
without Temple Bar, near Somerset House, in 
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1578. He then removed to Foster Lane, and got 
into trouble for printing puritanical books, He 
retired for a time to France, but, being of good 
family, he finally regained his position, and was 
appointed printer to King James VI of Scotland, 
from whom he received a patent. 

The books are well printed, and the printer’s 
ornaments are sharp and clear. It appears to me 
that each of the books was reprinted immediately 
after publication. All the presentation copies that 
I have seen bear the printer’s signature A2 at the 
bottom of the first page of the preface, and there is 
no signature on the last page of the preface. The 
re-issue, which has no autograph inscription, has 
the printer’s signature A iii on the first page of the 
preface and A iiii on the last page. There is also 
an ornament on the last page of the preface which 
is wanting in the original issue, because Dr. Bayley 
required the space for his autograph. It is evident, 
therefore, that Bayley was a lover of books who 
bestowed thought on the format of his little gifts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A.—Treatise on the Eyesight. 


‘The Briefe Treatise on the Eiesight’ had an 
extraordinary vogue, and I have seen copies of the 
following issues: 

(1) ‘A Briefe Treatise touching the Preservation 
of the Eiesight, consisting partly in Good Order of 
Diet, and partly in Use of Medicines,’ 1586 [two 


ornaments |. 
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16°, pp. 6 + 23, p. ii, beg. * pheasant, Rasis.’ Con- 
tents: p. i title, 3-5 preface [a device and an orna- 
mental letter on page 3], 1-23 the Treatise; orna- 
mental letters on pages 1, 17, and 20. 

(2) ‘A Briefe Treatise touching the Preservation 
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of the Eiesight, etc.,’ sixth edition. At Oxford, by 
Joseph Barnes, printer to the University, 1602. 
This is identical with the edition of 1586, of 
which there are copies in the British Museum and 
Bodleian libraries, except for some slight variations 
in spelling. It is very poorly printed, and although 
it is called the sixth edition, I have found no copies 
of a third, fourth, or fifth issue. Impr. 24: 1602 
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(eights) 16°, pp. [6]+25+ [1]: p. ii, beg. ‘ rected 
by the.’ Pica Roman. Contents: p. (i) title: (3-5) 
a preface: 1-17, 19-25 the treatise. 

(3) ‘Two Treatises concerning the Preservation 
of Eiesight, the first written by Dr. Bailey, some- 
times of Oxford; the other colleéted out of those 
two famous physicians Fernelius and Riolanus, 
Oxford. Printed by Joseph Barnes for John Barnes, 
1616.’ 

There are copies of this edition in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in the Royal College of Physicians, 
and in the library of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. Impr. 34; 1616: eights. 12°: 
pp- [8] +64: p.ii begins ‘ yeeld into’: pica roman. 
Contents: p. (3) title: (5-7) ‘To the Reader,’ a 
preface by I[ohn] B[arnes] 1-24 ‘ A breefe Treatise 
concerning the preseruation of the eye sight’: 
25-62 ‘ A Treatise of the principall diseases of the 
eyes gathered out of Fernelius and Iohn Riolanus 
Doétors of Phisicks.’ 

‘Johannes Fernelius and Johannes Riolanus the 
elder, both French physicians,’ says Mr, Falconer 
Madan in ‘ Early Oxford Press,’ p. 105, commenting 
on this edition, ‘ died in 1558 and 1609 respectively, 
but neither wrote a special treatise on eyesight. 
The preface is no doubt by John Barnes, and alludes 
to the worth and undeserved obscurity of Bailey’s 
work. The whole book, with the possible excep- 
tion of the title page, was printed in London, the 
woodcuts being quite unknown at Oxford. Even 
the arms of the University on the title page are 
recut on wood.’ The preface to the reader says: 
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It is not unknown to the world with what general ap- 
plause a certain treatise concerning the preservation of the 
Eyesight written by Doétor Baylie, sometimes of Oxford 
hach (sic) beene accepted, which by the happy experience of 
many in the doubtfull cures of that kind stands thoroughly 
confirmed. Being, therefore, unwilling that a gemme of 
such worth should lie any longer hidden under the soile of 
oblivion and withall desirous to give more lustre unto it 
as well for the ornament of itselfe.as for the good of the 
merchant: I have now at length resolved to set it forth in 
the world to the publique view and censure of the time, 
newly and artificially polished with most notable collections 
out of those very renowned doé¢tors Fernelius and Riolanus 
written on the same subject. Peruse the book and make 
use of it. If thou findest benefit by it, thanke God first 
that hath made his goodness manifest to the world by his 
singular gifts bestowed on those most excellent men: next 
to the Authors themselves for theire great paines and 
studie taken for thy profit: and lastly to mee, for my good 
will and costes in the publishing of it. Farewell.—I. B. 


(4) ‘A Treatise of One Hundred and Thirteene 
Diseases of the Eyes and Eye-liddes. The second 
time published, with some profitable additions of 
certaine Principles and experiments, by Richard 
Banister, M' in Chirurgery, Oculist and Pra¢titioner 
in Phisicke. ‘“‘ God hath created medicines of the 
earth and he that is wise will not contemne them.” 
[Device, a crowned Tudor rose.] Imprinted at 
London by Felix Kyngston, for Thomas Man, 
dwelling in Paternoster Row, at the signe of the 
Talbot, 1622.’ 16mo. Contents: p. (1) title; 3-7 
The Epistle Dedicatory; 8-19 ‘To the Reader’; 
20-21 Commendatory ode in Latin: (22): 23-111 
Banister’s ‘ Breviary of the Eyes’: (112): 113 title, 
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‘A Worthy Treatise of the Eyes [by Jacques Guille- 
meau, 1550-1612, translated by Richard Banister?] 
containing the knowledge and cure of one hundred 
and thirteene diseases incident unto them, The 
summe of the chapters of euery section of this 
booke follow in the next page. 

‘Imprinted at London by Felix Kyngston for 
Thomas Man, dwelling in Paternoster Row, at the 
signe of the Talbot, 1622.’ 16mo. 

115-130, the Sum of the Chapters: 131, ‘ The 
generall heads’: (132): 133-134, Preface: 135-367, 
the treatise: 368-397, ‘A Briefe Treatise concerning 
the preservation of the Eye sight’: (398): (399): 399- 
400, Preface to the Courteous and Carefull Chirur- 
gian’: 401-442,‘A discourse of the Scorby, translated 
out of Wyer’s Observations’: 443-477, ‘On the 
Nature of divers kinds of Cancers or Cankers’: (478). 

(5) A reprint of John Barnes’ edition, dated 
‘London, 1626, printed by John Beale for Francis 
Williams, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Globe in Cornhill, over against the 
Royal Exchange.’ This edition, with a separate 
half-title, is bound up with William Vaughan’s 
‘Directions for Health,’ London, 1626. The copy 
in the British Museum contains the following note 
in manuscript, but the Mr. Bayly,’ to whom refer- 
ence is made, is clearly not Dr. Walter Bayley: 
‘A postcript of a letter of Gilbert, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to Sir Michael Hicks, Secretary to the Lord 


* Probably Ralph Bayly, of Dorset, who matriculated at New 
College, 24th November, 1581; B.A. 12th April, 1594; Fellow; 
M.A. 20th March, 1597-1598; licensed to practise medicine 
11th July, 1617; B. and D. Med. 16th July, 1617. 
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Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, Lord Treasurer, 
dated 1st May, 1612. “At Bathe you shall finde 
a physitian called Mr. Bayly, a man in great 
practice there and in myne opinion both very 
learned, discreete and honest. I pray you take 
notice of him from me as thus recommended unto 
you, and, as there may be cause, so that for my sake 
(he being one that I well affeét) you will afford 
him your favour.” This I have seen in the original 
in the honorable Mr. West, of Alscot, his MS. 
collection called “Scrinia Burleighiana,” vol. g2, 
No. 94, C. Y. Greene.’ 

(6) A reprint of John Barnes’ edition was issued 
in 4to and dated London, 1633. It is printed by 
Thomas Harper for John Harrison, and ‘are to be 
sold at his shop in Paternoster Row, at the signe 
of the Unicorn.’ It has a half-title, and is bound 
up with Vaughan’s ‘ Direétions for Health.’ I have 
seen the copies in the Bodleian and in the British 
Museum. 

(7) ‘A Briefe Treatise touching the preservation 
of the Eyesight, &c.,’ by Walter Baley (sic), some- 
times Fellow of New Colledge in Oxford, Doétor 
of Physic, Regius Professor in that faculty and 
Physitian to Queen Elizabeth. Oxford: 1654. 
Printed by H. Hall, printer to the University, for 
R. Davis. The preface is addressed ‘To my very 
good Cosen Mr. John Bayley of New Colledge,’ 
and is subscribed ‘ your Uncle Walter Baley.’ John 
Bayly, of Dorset, fil. pleb. matriculated at New 
Coll. 20 March 1578-9, aged 19; B.A. 1582, 
M.A. 1586; licensed to practice medicine 1596. 
His will was proved at Oxford, gth July, 1602. 
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This edition is printed, I think, from one of the 
original 1586 presentation copies, as the preface is 
a copy of the original preface, which had not been 
reprinted since 1602 in the previous editions, There 
is a copy in the British Museum. 

(8) A re-issue of this edition by the same printer, 
dated Oxford, 1673. There is a copy in the British 
Museum. 


B.— Discourse of Baths. 


‘ A Briefe Discours of certain Bathes of medicinall 
waters in the Countie of Warwicke neer unto a 
village called Newnam Regis, 1587.’ 

There were two issues of this work, which are 
distinguished from each other in the same manner 
as the two issues of ‘the treatise of the eiesight.’ 
I have not been able to ascertain the name of the 
printer, but it seems probable that they were printed 
by Waldegrave, though there is no entry of it in 
the records of the Stationers’ Company under the 
year 1587. In some of the presentation copies 
Walter Bayly’s signature is printed at the foot of 
the preface, in others it is in autograph. 

I have found no trace of any subsequent editions 
of the treatise on the baths of Newnham Regis. 

I visited Newnham Regis or King’s Newnham, 
as it is now called, last Whitsuntide. It is a small 
hamlet with a population of about 160 people, near 
Church Lawford, which is situated on the high 
road between Rugby and Coventry, and about three 
miles from Rugby. A few inquiries led to the in- 
formation that the bath still existed at ‘ Rainbow’s 
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cottage,’ on the banks of a small stream nearly a 
mile away from the hamlet. The cottage is old- 
brick, with a tiled roof. The bath forms an annexe 
with an entrance from the cottage as well as from 
the outside. The main bath measures about fifteen 
feet by six, and is five or six feet deep, It is entered 
from one end by a broad flight of steps, and over it 
is a beam to which a rope has been fixed for the 
assistance of cripples taking the water. In another 
room is a smaller bath, which has had a hot water 
supply. Both the baths are now empty, and are 
falling into decay. 

All round the cottage are the remains of lime- 
kilns, which are in ruins. The spring is situated a 
few hundred yards away, and discharges straight 
into the small river flowing past the cottage. It 
still yields a perennial supply of water, which is 
clear, hard, and tasteless, as in the time of Dr. 
Walter Bayley. 


c.— Discourse on Pepper. 


‘A Short Discourse of the Three Kindes of 
Peppers in common use and certain Medicines 
made of the same, tending to the preservation of 
health,’ 1588. 

In this book the preface has spaces left blank for 
the appropriate form of address. The copy in the 
British Museum is presented to ‘ Ye right honour- 
able my very good Ladye ye Comptesse of Har- 
forde,’ and the preface is signed “‘ Your honour’s 
alway to commande Walter Bailey.’ The copy in 
the Bodleian Library is presented ‘To the right 

VII. cc 
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worshipful Sir Johne Horseley Knight.’ This copy 
has bound with it a panegyric advertisement of 
Mr. Hugh Morgan, Her Majesty’s Apothecary, 
addressed to Dr. Bailey ‘by your assured loving 
friend B. G., and dated, Alvingham, 14th August, 
1587. 

Arber refers to this book in his ‘ Transcript of 
the Register of the Stationers’ Company under the 
year 1588,” and says it is uncertain whether it was 
printed in London or at Oxford. I do not think it 
is issued from the same press as the two preceding 
pamphlets. It was not reprinted so far as I have 
been able to ascertain. 


Tue Frienps of Dr. WALTER BAYLEY. 


The Countess of Harforde, to whom Dr. Bayley 
gave a copy of the discourse on ‘ Peppers,’ which 
she does not seem to have opened, because it is in 
the British Museum Library as clean and fresh as 
when she received it, was the second wife of Sir 
Edward Seymour, Baron Beauchamp, and Earl of 
Hertford. She was the sister of Charles, first Earl 
of Nottingham, and daughter of William Howard, 
first Baron Howard of Effingham. She died at the 
age of forty-four, in 1598, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Edward Seymour, Lord Beauchamp, 
her step-son, matriculated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in 1576, and about the year 1585 married 
a daughter of Sir Richard Rogers, of Bryanston, in 
Dorset. Dr. Bayley may thus have become ac- 
quainted with Lady Hertford through her step-son 
either at Oxford or in Dorsetshire. 
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The copy of his discourse on the Newnham 
baths, which he gave to Lady Dacre, is also in the 
British Museum. It has been well read, and is an- 
notated here and there. Lady Dacre was Ann, sister 
of Thomas, first Earl of Dorset, and daughter of 
Sir Richard Sackville. She was married to Gregory, 
Lord Dacre, who, Camden tells us, was said to be 
‘crack-brained.’ He died in 1594, and was buried 
at Chelsea. Dr. Bayley may have attended him 
professionally. 

Sir John Horsley, Knight, was knighted between 
18th and 25th September, 1547. He was one of 
the Knights bannerets and Batchelor knights, made 
in the camp beside Roxburgh, in Scotland, in the 
first year of Edward VI’s reign, by the hand of the 
high and mighty Prince Edward, Duke of Somer- 
set, Lieut.-General of all the King’s armies by land 
and sea, and governor of his royal person and Pro- 
tector of all his realms, dominions, and subjects. I 
can discover nothing about him, but Dr. Bayley 
gave him a copy of the short discourse on ‘ Pepper,’ 
presenting it to the Right Worshipful Sir Johne 
Horseley, Knight, and subscribing himself through- 
out in more familiar terms than is usual with 
him, 

Sir John Popham was the second son of Edward 
or Alexander Popham of Huntworth, Somerset. 
He was a member of Balliol College, Oxford ; 
autumn reader at the Middle Temple 1568; 
treasurer 1580; serjeant-at-law 1579; Recorder of 
Bristol; M.P. for Lyme Regis 1558, and for Bris- 
tol 1571 and again from 1572 to1583; Speakerofthe 
House of Commons 1577-1585; Solicitor-General 
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1579-1581; Attorney-General 1581-1592; Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; Knighted 1592; died 
June roth, 1607; buried in Wellington Church, 
Somerset. Dr. Bayley gave him a copy of his 
treatise on the eyesight, and inscribed it ‘To the 
right worshipfull my very good frynde Mr. John 
Pophame Her ma: attorney general,’ signing him- 
self ‘Your very lovinge frynde Walter Bayley’ 
(figs. 1 and 2). 

The copy of the tract on the baths of Newnham 
Regis in the Bodleian Library has the dedication 
obliterated, but the signature remains ‘ Your lovynge 
frynde Walter Bailey.’ It is possible that this copy 
also was given to the Attorney-General as the in- 
scription is about the same length. 

I have accidentally come across two references 
to Sir Alex. Popham whilst reading some speeches 
of King James I (Works, Lond. 1616, p. 567). 
The King says in a speech in the Starre Chamber 
on 20th June, 1616: 


Looke to your houses of Correction, and remember that 
in the Chiefe Justice Popham’s time, there was not a 


wandering beggar to bee found in all Somersetshire, being 
his native countrey. 


He also says: 


Another thing to be cared for is the new buildings here 
about the City of London; concerning which my Pro- 
clamations have gone foorth, and by the chiefe Justice 
here, and his Predecessor Popham, it hath bene resolved 
to be a general nuisans to the whole Kingdome; And this 
is that, which is like the Spleene in the body, which in 
measure as it overgrows, the body wastes. For is it possible 
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but the Countrey must diminish, if London doe so increase 
and all sorts of people doe come to London? And where 
doeth this increase appeare? not in the hearte of the Citie 
but in the suburbes; not giving wealth or profit to the 
city, but bringing miserie and surcharge both to Citie and 
Court; causing dearth and scarsitie through the great 
provision of victuals and fewel, that must be for such a 
multitude of people; And these buildings serve likewise 
to harbour the worst sort of people, as Alehouses and 
Cottages doe. I remember, that before Christmas was 
Twelve-moneth I made a proclamation for this cause, 
That all gentelemen of qualitie should depart to their own 
countreys and houses, to maintaine Hospitalitie amongst 
their neigbours, which was equivocally taken by some, as 
that it was meant onely for that Christmas. But my will 
and meaning was, and here I declare that my meaning was, 
that it should alwayes continue. 


I think that this account of Dr. Walter Bayley 
and his works shows him to have been a type of 
what our best physicians were at the most brilliant 
period of English literary history. A Wykehamist 
and a West Countryman, he came of a large and 
influential family whose members for several genera- 
tions maintained a close conne¢ction with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. It is remarkable as showing how 
closely he maintained his West Country conneétion 
to the end of his life that all the presentation copies 
of his works which I have seen were given to 
those who were connected with the counties of 
Dorset and Wiltshire, yet his descendants became 
an Oxfordshire family. A Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, in virtue of his education at Winchester, 
he falsified the gibe that ‘the scholars of New 
College are golden, the bachelors silvern, and the 
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Masters leaden.’ The Patent Rolls and the Univer- 
sity records show Dr. Walter Bayley to have been 
essentially a man of affairs. He amassed and dealt 
shrewdly with large sums of money; with his 
relative Dr. Henry Bailey he was chosen by the 
University to represent its medical faculty when 
the Queen visited Oxford, and his treatise on the 
baths at Newnham prove him to have been possessed 
by the spirit of the age, so that if he had lived at a 
later time he would have been a pharmacologist 
and a scientific physician with a strong leaning 
towards the chemical side of medicine. I am in- 
debted to the Rev. W. D. Macray, F.S.A., the 
present rector of Ducklington, for the reference 
which enabled me to find Dr. Bayley’s will. It 
contains many interesting facts about him, and, 
amongst others, records that Dr. Bayley lived in 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, and that his wife Ann 
was an invalid, suffering probably from some mental 
disability. He had two sons and four daughters. 
The will begins: 


In the name of God Amen in the fourth day of January 
in the year of our Lord God according to the English 
Church one thousand five hundred and ninety I Walther 
Baily Doétor of Physick, Physician in ordinary to our 
Sovereign lady Elizabeth do bequeath my soul to almighty 
God and my body to be honestly buried without any great 
pomp in christian burial at or in the Church of St. Mary 
College in Oxford commonly called New Colleege if I 
happen not to die far from thenc which I do leave to the 
discretion of my executor. And my will is that ther be a 
stone of marble laid upon my grave my name and the time 
of my death engraved upon it. 
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After the personal bequests to his children and 
friends the will proceeds: 


Item I giue to the Wardin and Schollers of St Marie 
Colleage in Oxforde called New Colleage one greate stand- 
inge cup with a cover gilte with a leather case to and for the 
same wch greate standinge cupp is in my plate cheste at Mr 
Humphrie Wem’s house by the greate conduite in fleete 
streete and the case is in my gallerie in my house in Saris- 
burie Courte Item I bequeathe to the saide Wardine and 
scollars the somm of six pounde thirteene shillinges fower 
pence in moneie if I be buried theare to amende theire 
commons To be paide vppon the daie of my buriall Item 
I giue to the saide Wardine and schollars one of my 
Galenes Workes in greek of Basils printe bounde in three 
volumes Item Matthiolus commentaries vppon Dioscorides 
of the best edicon wch I haue Item my Fuchius herball in 
folio Item all my bookes of Gesnerus de quadrupedibus 
de Avibus de aquatilibus de oviparis et reptilibus wch 
are bound in three bookes or volumes Item definitiones 
medice Gorrei Item Theatrum Galeni in folio Item 
Brasavolus in aphorismos Hippocratis Item in libros 
hyppoc. de ratione victus in morbis acutis Soe that the 
saide Wardine and schollars doe cause all and everie the 
saide bookes to be placed in the librarie of the saide colleage 
amongste other phisicke bookes theare And my name to 
be sett vppon the forrells and coveringes vnder horne as 
some other bookes in the said librarie are placed and ordred 
within one yeere after my deathe Item I giue to my sonn 
in lawe Doétor Ailworthe twentie of my phisicke and phi- 
losophie bookes not bequeathed to be chosenn by himselfe 
And my skeliton of bones in Oxford and a ringe of golde 
with deathes head and my name to it as is aforesaide of the 
value of fortie shillinges. 


The books still remain in the New College 
Library, and I saw them there in the June of this 
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present year, but Professor Osler, F.R.S., the pre- 
sent Regius Professor of Physic at Oxford, tells me 
that the ‘ greate standinge cup with a cover gilte 
and with a leather case’ has long since gone to the 
melting pot, probably to supply the necessities of 
King Charles I, and that there is now no record of 
the ‘six pounds thirteen and fourpence in money,’ 


which was to amend the commons of the Warden 
and scholars. 


D’Arcy Power. 
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s CaN wrongs and pe Ba with the 
sorrows of humanity are more often 
y than not as hard and intolerant as either 





whom = censure. It must be confessed that 
since Bourget has so deeply concerned himself with 
latter-day problems, his art has seriously suffered. 
Indeed, in ‘ L’Emigré,’ in which he treats from 
his own point of view the religious, military and 
moral questions of the day, he seems to have lost his 
skill as a romancer. The old aristocrat, ‘l’émigré 
4 l’intérieur, whose very position prevents him 
from taking part in the work of the world, is well 
drawn and interesting. The other personages are 
stiff and unconvincing. The story is a mere peg 
for the views insisted on, and so lacks naturalness. 
Even the style is laboured and heavy. The charm 
and ease of the earlier works have vanished. 

The problem of Charles Foleij’s ‘ L’Ecrasement’ 
is the conflict between art and money. The treat- 
ment of it is somewhat clumsy. The wife and 
children of Pierre de Barolles, the novelist hero, are 
sacrificed to his artistic life. He wrote much, but 
his books did not sell, and the devotion of his 
family led them to conceal their poverty from him 
so that no worry should hinder the creative work- 
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ing of his brain. In youth he relinquished all 
chances of wealth, greatly to the annoyance of a 
millionaire uncle, who, by way of revenge, made 
his nephew his heir. Pierre’s wife and children 
are overjoyed, but the artist feels that amid such 
luxury and the cares of administering so large a 
fortune, he will never be able to work again. The 
more interesting side of the book is that which 
touches on the relations between the creative artist 
in literature and the publisher. I quote an inter- 
view in which Pierre de Barolles is discussing with 
Gaumier, his publisher, the publication of his 
new novel,‘ L’Ennemi.’ Gaumier asks that certain 
changes shall be made in the book. Pierre demands: 


‘Quel changements?’ 

‘ D’abord, l'ensemble de votre ceuvre n’est pas dans le 
sentiment moderne.’ 

‘Moderne et sentiment sont termes incompatibles. 
Dites-moi d’enlever ce qu’il y a de sentimental: je serai 
moderne.’ 

‘Vous ne concevez donc pas la nuance psychologique 
4 saisir en ce moment?’ reprit l’éditeur avec aplomb. 
‘Insinuez-la dans le caractére de votre bonhomme, Son 
réle s’y préte. Et vous aurez écrit le livre d’aujourd’hui! ’ 

‘ J’aime mieux avoir écrit le livre de demain—ou d’aprés- 
demain.’ 

‘Mais, mon cher, ce livre dont vous parlez n’existera 

lus jamais, Il n’y a plus de possible que le roman d’un 
jour, comme, dans n’importe quel journal, on ne cherche 
plus que l'article, la chronique ou la question du jour! Le 
lendemain, le soir méme, ga n’intéresse plus personne: 
passé, usé, et pis, démodeé!’ 

‘Si c’était vrai, ce ne serait pas la peine de fignoler 
chaque phrase, de penser chaque mot, de se recueillir 





‘Soigner votre style! Qui vous en saura gré? Penser! 
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Qui vous comprendra? Vous recueillir—quand tous im- 
provisent, malheureux! Concevez, une fois pour toutes, 
que vous n’aurez un public qu’en flattant son caprice quo- 
tidien.’ 

* Mais ces caprices sont innombrables! ’ 

‘Optez pour une catégorie de lecteurs et choisissez un 
sujet adéquat 4 ses préoccupations et a ses aspirations.’ 

‘Pourquoi pas a ses intéréts?’ 

‘ J’allais le dire! N’oubliez pas que vous étes un simple 
producteur.’ 

‘Soit! mais un producteur d’idées, c’est-a-dire un pro- 
duéteur indépendant! Ma tache n’est pas de former mes 
pensées selon le godt du consommateur, mais au contraire 
de lui former le goat par mes pensées. Je ne travaille pas 
sur commande. Je veux étre un guide, un chef; je veux 
avoir de l’influence et agir sur le mouvement intellectuel. 
J’entends, par mes livres, prendre de |’autorité sur les 
esprits comme j’en prendrai sur les coeurs par l’exemple 
de ma vie. Et je ne me plierai pas plus aux exigences des 
le&teurs qu’un bon médecin ne se soumet aux lubies 
dangereuses de ses malades! . . . L’Ennemi est la supréme 
expression de mon activité intellectuelle et morale. Ce 
livre est né de ma vie. Il contient toute mon 4me. Vous 
le prendrez tel que—ou vous ne I’aurez pas.’ 

‘Mais comprenez donc que la vie littéraire n’est plus 
celle d’il y a vingt ans, ni méme celle d’il y a dix ans. 
Le gout, l’art, le talent, ca ne compte plus! II n’y a que 
le truc! Tout est truc! D’abord on ne croit plus a rien, 
on n’admire plus rien. L’auteur le plus connu (on ne 
dit plus célébre) a perdu tout prestige. Les reportages, 
les interviews vous le déshabillent et mettent ses tares 4 
nu en vingt-cing lignes. Les lettres ont évolué comme le 
reste. La concurrence les a définitivement industrialisées, 
Elles sont désormais soumises aux mémes conditions de 
réclame et de publicité, de commande et de fabrication,— 
que n’importe quelle autre denrée! Nous avons découvert 
la recette 4 succts. On édifie une réputation littéraire, 
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annonce par annonce, aussi matériellement qu’on construit 
une maison, pierre 4 pierre, Il s’agit de tomber sur un bon 
entrepreneur et de ne pas lésiner sur la dépense. Sou- 
mettez-vous 4 cela.’ 

‘ Je ne m’y soumets pas, je m’insurge!’ clama Barolles. 
‘Dans cette éhontée victoire universelle de l’argent, c’est 
l’art qui serait frappé le premier et frappé mortellement! 
A mes yeux, l’ceuvre signifie non seulement un esprit, 
mais un caractére! Le littérateur doit garder un inspira- 
tion libre; il doit viser 4 reprendre la direétion de l’esprit 
public. Il ne doit pas suivre, mais précéder; il ne doit pas 
recevoir, mais imposer sa pensée! Et, pour ma part, je ne 
veux pas d’un succés qui me tuerait la gloire!’ 

‘Mon cher, si vous comprenez le métier ainsi, vous étes 
fichu! ’ 

‘ Je n’ai pas de métier, mon cher, j’ai un art, et mieux, 
un idéal,’ 


Edouard Rod’s ‘ L’Ombre qui s’étend sur la Mon- 
tagne’” is, I consider, one of the best things this 
author has done. The theme—a woman and two 
men—is treated in a very original way. Irene 
Storm marries Antonin Jaffe, a philosopher by pro- 
fession. They think themselves quite sufficiently 
in love for such a venture, but nevertheless make 
this engagement in writing: ‘ Je m’engage a rendre 
sa liberté 4 ma femme (ou a mon mari) et a l’aider 
de tous mes moyens a la recouvrir légalement si 
elle (ou s'il) jugeait un jour opportun de la re- 
prendre quels que pussent étre d’ailleurs les motifs 
de sa décision.’ Each retains a copy of the docu- 
ment. Jaffé was over forty, and absorbed in his 
work; Iréne was half his age, ardent and passionate. 
Whatever there had been of romance and passion 
soon died, and gave place to mutual esteem. They 
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had been married three years, and their little girl 
Anne-Marie was eighteen months old when Frantz 
Lysel, the great violinist, appeared on the scene. 
He and Iréne fall in love; Jaffé is quite aware of it, 
but no longer himself in love with his wife, con- 
siders in his philosophical way that jealousy on his 
part would be selfishness. Neither thinks to make 
use of the paper; he lacks the courage of his 
generosity, she that of her egoism. Passion is, 
however, kept within bounds, and Irene never 
becomes Lysel’s mistress. The years pass, but when 
Anne-Marie grows up, she seems to become 
uneasy, and treats Lysel with coldness and sus- 
picion, though as a child she had shown him much 
affection. Then Irene determines to break with 
Lysel, and tells him so one night at Interlaken 
while they watch the sunset on the Jungfrau,— 
‘lombre s’étend sur la montagne.’ The book is 
mainly concerned with the efforts of the two to 
separate, but it is only when Jaffe insists, with 
every delicacy, that they agree to do so. 


Il y avait entre ses deux étres, pour les unir, le plus 
puissant de tous les liens, et pour les séparer, le plus puis- 
sant de tous les obstacles. Pendant de longues années, ils 
avaient pu vivre céte 4 céte, grace 4 un compromis tacite 
ou se balangaient leurs sacrifices réciproques, dans une paix 
dont chacun devinait les conditions muettes, et les accep- 
tait. Tout 4 coup sans autre raison que celle qui veut que 
déborde 4 la fin le vase ot l'eau tombe goutte 4 goutte, ou 
qu’éclate une fois le ruban qu’use un frottement régu- 
lier, voici qu’ils se trouvaient en face l'un de l'autre, 
comme des adversaires, dans la menagante vérité de leurs 
sentiments. M. Jaffé avait préparé son plan, choisi son 
heure, compté peut-étre que tout se passerait une fois 
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encore en demi-mots, qu’il remporterait sans bruit la 
supréme victoire; et, dés la premiére résistance, il se 
sentait poussé hors de sa ligne par une sorte de passion 
qu'il réprimait mal, oubliant que sa patience avait con- 
tribué 4 créer l’étrange situation qu'il prétendait trans- 
former 4 son gré. Aussi vite excitée, préte 4 méconnaitre 
la longue généreuse, paternelle indulgence qui I’avait pré- 
servée de la chute et du scandale, Iréne se raidissait contre 
cette attaque comme contre une trahison, tendant sa 
volonté pour y faire face. 


The separation kills Irene. One day they are 
talking about Wagner and Tristan, and the letters 
to Mathilde Wesendonck. Jaffe says: 


‘Je l’ai lu d’un bout a l’autre. Le sentiment ne m’y a 
pas paru trop inférieur a l’ceuvre qu’il a inspirée. C’est un 
cas plutdét rare: les romans vécus nous semblent presque 
toujours au-dessous des fictions ot ils se sont cris- 
tallisés.” Et M. Jaffé cita des exemples—Rousseau et Mme. 
d’Houdetot, Lamartine et Graziella, George Sand et 
Alfred de Musset—avec cette méthode impeccable dont 
il ne s’écartait jamais, quelque sujet qu'il traitat. Ses 
propos ennuyaient toujours Mme. Storm, qui n’avait jamais 
su voir en lui que le savant le plus insipide du monde; 
elle l’interrompit en biillant: 

‘Il est beaucoup plus difficile de vivre que d’écrire, mon 
cher!’ Jamais dans ses soixante-quinze ans de frivolité, 
elle n’avait prononcé une parole aussi profonde. 


Madame Storm, Irene’s mother, is a worldly old 
lady, fond of amusement, and yet shrewdly observ- 
ant and very tolerant of the failings of her fellow- 
creatures. The theme and its treatment bear a 
certain similarity to Hegeler’s ‘ Flammen,’ and it 
seems extraordinary that if he could write this, Rod 
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could execute such a pot-boiler as ‘ L’Incendie,’ 
which we noticed last April (p. 183). 

‘Femmes,’ by Marcel Prévost, is a colleétion of 
short stories, although, as usual, there is nothing to 
mark that it is so on cover or title-page. One of 
the tales is excellent. It is called ‘La date.’ A 
lawyer is in love with a lady client. She asks him 
to get her a box for a first night at the play, and 
intimates that if he invites her, she will go to supper 
with him afterwards. He is overjoyed and feels 
hopeful of the success of his suit. The date of the 
‘ premiére’ is not yet fixed, but the manager of the 
theatre promises to let him know dire¢tly it is de- 
cided. At length he hears it is to be on 21st De- 
cember. Meanwhile he is sent for to another client, 
a dying man who wishes to make his will. He 
does so, leaving his very considerable fortune to the 
lady in question. The lawyer, however, dates the 
document 21st December, his mind being so im- 
pressed with the date of his coming happiness. It 
is really 19th December, and as the testator died on 
the 2oth, the will is rendered null and void. 
The lady naturally finds this neglect of business 
habits so serious, that she never sees the lawyer 
again. 

In Henry Rabusson’s ‘ Le Grief Secret’ we have 
the old theme of the unfaithful wife, and in Gyp’s 
‘ Doudou’ we have the same theme treated in a very 
disagreeable manner. Gyp’s wit and vivacity seem 
here to have entirely deserted her. 


* * * * * 


In ‘ Diesseits,’ Hermann Hesse, the author of that 
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delightful novel, ‘ Peter Camenzind,’! gives us five 
tales, each dealing with some aspect of youth. The 
third, entitled ‘ Heumond,’ is perhaps the most at- 
tractive. It describes the awakening feelings of a 
schoolboy of sixteen when first thrown into the 
society of a charming young lady, an accomplished 
flirt, of twenty-two. The little episode is treated 
with the greatest delicacy and refinement, and the 
various sentiments of the boy’s father, of the maiden 
aunt who has brought him up, and of a girl who 
stands where girlhood and womanhood meet are 
very cleverly and convincingly indicated. The last 
tale,‘A Walking Tour in Autumn, although a rustic 
idyll, contains all the elements of a tragedy. A 
young man falls in love with a village girl and goes 
away to make his fortune. A year after he writes 
to say that as he has still no prospects she must not 
wait for him. She replies that he will find her there 
whenever he returns, be it soon or late. Six months 
passed, and she wrote again, asking for her freedom 
as she wished to marry a well-to-do cloth merchant. 
In anger he sent her a brief telegram of assent. 


‘Things happen so oddly in life. Whether it was 
chance or the irony of fate or the courage of despair— 
scarcely had his hopes of happy love vanished than there 
came success, and gain and money as if by magic, the 
never-hoped-for was realized when it was valueless.’ 


After years have passed, he revisits the village 
and sees her again. Left a few moments alone with 
her, the following colloquy takes place. 


€ Julie,’ I said. 


1 See ‘The Library,’ Jan. 1905. 
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‘What is it?’ 

‘You haven’t once given me your hand.’ 

‘I thought it better : 

‘As you like. I’m glad to find that things are well with 
you. They are well, aren’t they?’ 

‘Oh yes, we may be content.’ 

‘And the past—tell me, Julie, don’t you ever think 
of the past?’ 

‘What do you want of me! Let the old stories alone. 
Things happened as they had to happen, and as it was 
best for all of us, I think. At that time you were not 
suited to Ilgenberg, with all your ideas, and it would not 
have done ; 

‘Certainly, Julie. I won’t wish that anything that has 
happened should not have happened. I only wanted to 
hear a word, a remembrance of that past time. Of course 
I don’t mean that you should think of me, but of all the 
rest that was then so beautiful and dear. Any way it was 
our youth, and I hoped to find it once again in your eyes.’ 

‘Please talk of something else. It may be different with 
you, but for me too much lies in between.’ 








‘Die Wiskottens,’ by Rudolf Herzog, is more 
ambitious than any of his former novels. The story, 
which centres round a great weaving factory at 
Barmen, lacks life and movement. The business 
side of the story is more interesting than the ro- 
mantic side, and throws much light on modern 
methods of conducting commercial enterprises. But 
the book as a whole has not the charm of, to my 
mind, his best effort, ‘ Die vom Unterrhein.’ 

* * * * * 

Professor Berger, who leétures on English litera- 
ture in the Lycée of Bordeaux, has produced in 


‘William Blake, Mysticisme et Poésie,’ a very 
VIII, DD 
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complete and interesting study. His aim is to deal 
only with the visionary and the poet, concerning 
himself with the artist so far as it is necessary to 
explain the man. Blake is here studied as a strange 
psychological and poetical phenomenon, and an 
attempt is made to show the influence of the 
visionary on the poet. 

In a sense Blake stands alone among our poets. 
Influenced, perhaps, in a greater or less degree by 
the popular ballads, by Milton and by Ossian, it is 
very difficult to state exactly what he owed to them, 
and it is equally difficult to find successors and 
imitators who followed him. As Berger, in dis- 
cussing his originality, puts it: 

Si ses théories et ses conceptions ne sont pas toute ori- 
ginales, l’expression qu’il leur a donnée le place dans une 
sphére ou il régne seul. Personne n’a écrit une bible sym- 
bolique semblable a la sienne. I] n’a pris nulle part l’univers 
jailli de son cerveau. Son monde psychologique est bien 4 
lui, sa cosmogonie et ses — n’ont vécu que dans son 
imagination. Si méme on refuse au mystique et au doc- 
trinaire toute pensée originale—et il est trés difficile de le 
faire—on ne peut se tourner vers le poéte sans étre frappé 
par les caractéres de personnalité intense et d’originalité ex- 
traordinaire que le mystique lui a donnés, et qui mettent 
son ceuvre a part, nettement distinéte de toutes les autres. 


Berger concludes thus: 


Le charme attirant de son ceuvre demeure. Nous aussi, 
nous avons en nous un peu de cette 4me universelle, qui 
frémit 4 mesure que nous prenons conscience du contact 
de la sienne. Si nous consentons 4 le suivre dans les 
ténébres, nous ne tardons pas a voir les éclairs auxquels 
personne ne peut se méprendre. Et il peut nous conduire 
aussi dans des régions de lumitre pure ou les enfants 
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méme le regardent avec joie; il nous y fait errer sans 
crainte de nous égarer, malgré de légéres brumes ou des 
nuages passagers. Si les visions mystiques nous attirent, 
si pour nous I’énigme de I'Invisible vaut encore la peine 
d’étre examinée, nous ne manquerons pas d’étre entrainés 
avec lui dans les régions mystérieuses ou il se mouvait si 
aisément et de revenir sur la terre avec un peu de la 
science nouvelle, avec quelques-unes de ces fleurs de la vie 
éternelle qu’il allait cueillir au dela des portes d’or de la 
mort. 


If we are of little faith, we can still look at the 
Apocalyptic visions that Blake evokes and listen 
to the harmonies of his songs. 


Est-il donc si nécessaire, pour admirer, de toujours 
comprendre et de croire? N’avons-nous jamais été ravis 
par quelque musique inconnue, montant ou descendant 
dans lair... . Chacun de nous I’a interpretée en y 
mettant un peu de son 4me, mais chacun de nous a senti 
profondément en lui le frémissement de grandes forces 
cachées, indéfinissables invincibles quoique inconscientes. 
Et ceci est peut-étre la meilleure comparaison qu’on puisse 
donner de l’impression générale qui reste aprés qu’on a 
parcouru toute la masse de la poésie de Blake: quelque- 
chose que l’on ne peut analyser ni regarder de trop prés, 
mais qu’il faut godter comme une musique, entendre dans 
une réverie, se rappeler comme les derniers échos de 
l’orgue sous les votes hautes, sonores et sombres d’une 


cathédrale. 


Under the title of ‘ Bibliotheque Larousse,’ the 
great publishing house of Larousse at Paris is is- 
suing a series of useful little books at the average 
price of eightpence each. The one before me is a 
capital biography of Schiller by Charles Simond 
filling eighty oftavo pages. The divisions include 
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‘ La Vie de Schiller—L’ homme. L’ceuvre. Schiller 
et son temps.’ The little volume ends with an 
excellent synchronized chronological table and a 
sufficient bibliography. Within the limits allowed 
it is exceedingly well done and might profitably 
furnish a model for such books. Other biographies 
in the press are Goethe, Ibsen, Rembrandt, and 
Millet. 

The speeches made at the Academy, and articles 
on the achievements of contemporary men of letters 
by Comte d’Haussonville have been colleéted and 
published in a volume entitled ‘A l’Académie 
Francaise et autour de l’Acadéemie.’ Perhaps the 
most attractive part of the book is the avant-propos, 
a kind of composition in which the French are 
easily first. Haussonville writes: 


Je ne me dissimule pas le peu d’intérét que présente 
une compilation de ce ag Nagutre je relisais, pour la 
dixiéme ou douziéme fois, je crois, un roman qui a ravi 
ma jeunesse, charmé mon Age mir et qui, a l’entrée de la 
vieillesse, réveille encore en moi I’écho de mes impressions 
d’autrefois. C’est ‘Dominique’ que je veux dire. 


Fromentin’s hero, speaking of his own works, 
said of himself that he should always remain ‘ un 
homme distingué et médiocre,’ and so decided to 
lay down his pen and to do nothing to preserve his 
scattered essays. Haussonville, while sympathizing 
with and admiring Dominique, or rather think- 
ing, ‘exactement ce que pensait Dominique,’ ex- 
cuses the publication of his book thus: 


C’est que "homme est inconséquent et fait souvent le 
contraire de ce qu'il approuve. C’est qu’il nourrit, s’il est 
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doublé d’un écrivain une si involontaire complaisance pour 
tous les enfants de sa pensée qu’il resiste difficilement 4 la 
tentation de leur ouvrir quelque chance de survie. 


‘Francisque Bouillier. Le dernier des Cartésiens, 
avec des lettres inédites de Victor Cousin,’ by 
C. Latreille, is an interesting account of a dis- 
tinguished disciple of Vi¢tor Cousin. Bouillier, 
with Roger Collard and Cousin, is responsible for 
the resurrection of ‘Cartésianisme’ in the nine- 
teenth century. In all his books Bouillier pleaded 
the cause of truth and of duty, and his life was in 
harmony with his teaching. He has left a delight- 
ful fragment of autobiography in his ‘ Souvenirs 
d’un vieil universitaire.’ The letters from Viétor 
Cousin, now published for the first time, extend 
from 1838 to 1866. 

‘Shakespeare: der Dichter und sein Werk,’ by 
Dr. Max J. Wolff, is designed to be a companion 
volume to Bielschowsky’s ‘Goethe’ and Berger’s 
‘Schiller,’ issued by the same publisher. In view, 
however, of the copious biographical material 
available in the case of the two former writers and 
our meagre knowledge of the career of Shake- 
speare, the author has been obliged to treat his 
subject from a somewhat different point of view. 
To the known faéts of Shakespeare’s life Dr. Wolff 
has nothing to add, but he has inwoven with the 
biographical portion of his book a careful survey 
of Shakespeare’s times, especially in his chapters 
on ‘ London’ and on ‘ The Drama and the Stage.’ 
The rest of the volume is devoted to a study of the 
dramatist’s earlier work, including the plays and 
poems produced before 1600. The second volume, 
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to complete the work, is expected to appear later 
in this year. Dr. Wolff has already proved his 
interest in and knowledge of his subje& by his 
volume of Shakespearean Studies and Essays and 
his translation of the Sonnets, published four years 
ago. 

e The following books deserve attention: 


‘La fille de Louis XVI Marie Thérése Charlotte 
de France duchesse d’Angouléme. Par G. Lenétre.’ 


A volume of the series ‘ Mémoires et souvenirs sur la révolution 
et l’empire publiés avec des documents inédits.’ 


‘ Derniéres années de L’Ambassade en Allemagne 
de M. de Gontaut-Biron 1874-1877 d’aprés ses 
notes et papiers diplomatiques. Par André Dreux.’ 


A sequel to ‘ Mémoires de Gontaut-Biron,’ published in 1906. 
The author unhappily did not live to finish the memoirs, and the 
present volume is an attempt to continue the work in the form in 
which he began it. 


‘Lendemains révolutionnaires. Les régicides. 


Par Eugene Welvert.’ 


The epilogue of the drama of the revolution, an attempt to trace 
the after career of some of the less-known participators, to discover 
‘quel fut sur leur destinée le contre-coup de leur verdict? Quelle 
opinion leurs contemporains eurent-ils d’eux? Que pensérent-ils 
eux-mémes de leurs ceuvres? Devant le despotisme impérial, devant 
la persécution royaliste, quelle fut leur attitude? Ou sont les martyrs, 
ou sont les apostats?’? The usefulness of the book is marred by the 
lack of an index. 


‘Lettres de C® Valentin Esterhazy a sa femme 


1784-1792. With introduction and notes by Ernest 
Daudet. 


A very interesting volume. Esterhazy was twenty-five years 
older than his wife but passionately in love with her. As it was 
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his custom to tell her everything, and as he was frequently separated 
from her, his letters form a most interesting chronicle of the life of 
the time. A second volume, covering the period 1792-1804 is to 
be issued later. 


‘La république Consulaire 1800. Par Albert 
Vandal.’ 


The second volume of ‘ L’Avénement de Bonaparte.’ The first 
volume dealt with the genesis of the consulate, Brumaire, and the 
constitution of the year VIII. 


In the ‘ Bibliotheque de philosophie contem- 
poraine’ there have been issued: 


‘ Helvétius sa vie et son ceuvre d’aprés ses ouvrages 
des écrits divers et des documents inédits, Par 
Albert Keim.’ 


Although Helvetius is described as ‘ psychologue, moraliste, pocte 
epicurien, idéologue, économiste,’ Keim regards him chiefly as a 
political philosopher, a disciple of Hobbes and Locke. The task 
the author has set himself is to reconstitute the life of a philosopher 
«mal connu et méconnu’ by means of a psychological biography. 


*L’Ecole individualiste. Le socialisme d’état. 
Par A. Béchaux.,’ 


The three books deal respectively with ¢ L’évolution de "Economie 
politique, l’école individualiste le socialisme d’état.” The same 
author’s ‘ L’Ecole économique Frangaise’ has been translated into 
German and Spanish. 


ELIzABeETH LEE. 
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EARLY CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS 
CONCERNING MEMBERS OF THE 
BOOK TRADE. 







NG 8 XO amongst the early Chancery proceed- 
AS ings in the Record Office are of con- 
OS aS ON siderable interest as affording some 
PESTS 7) new information about the early Eng- 
lish book-trade. 

No. I (Bundle 64, No. 558) is a bill of com- 
plaint of John Neve, mercer, against John Salford, 
mercer, on account of a debt owing by William 
Caxton. Salford has goods and money belonging to 
Caxton, but will not pay the debt. Caxton was at 
the time in Flanders, and this document must be 
dated between 1475 and 1480. The endorsement 
upon it runs: ‘Die Sabb. videlicet xxviij die 
Januarti,’ so that we may ascribe it to 1475. Be- 
yond the mere mention of Caxton the document 
gives no information of importance. 

No. II (Bundle 66, No. 6) is an aétion of tres- 
pass brought against R. Cokker by Elizabeth 
Northe, Dutchwoman, for delivering sixty-five 
books called the ‘ New Statutes’ to John Chamber- 
layn and others. This is dated 1483-1485, and the 
book referred to is no doubt the ‘ Nova Statuta’ 
printed by William de Machlinia. As none of 
Machlinia’s books are dated, any new information 
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bearing on this subject is of value. In this case it 
serves to confirm the date usually ascribed to the 
book. If the complaint of Robert Cokker was at all 
true it appears that justice was administered in a 
very strange manner, 

No. III (Bundle 128, No. 79) is the petition of 
Gerard Crop, Caxton’s son-in-law, relating to an 
action of trespass and surety of peace brought by 
Sir Richard Warde, priest, Caxton’s executor, who 
refuses to pay a legacy of £80 recovered by Crop 
in the Archdeacon’s Court. This document, which 
may be dated 1491-1493, is valuable as giving the 
name of Caxton’s executor, Richard Warde. An 
inscription given in Nichols’ ‘ I]lustrations of the 
manners and expenses of ancient times in England,’ 
dated 1506, speaks of a gift of four books by ‘the 
executors of Caxton,’ showing that there was more 
than one executor, and as two of the books thus 
given were printed by W. de Worde, it seems 
probable that he was another. Gerard Crop, who 
had married Caxton’s daughter Elizabeth, seems to 
have been a person of a quarrelsome disposition, 
and we learn from a paper in the Public Record 
Office amongst the miscellaneous papers of the 
Exchequer, that he was separated from his wife in 
1496. Their quarrel seems also to have been caused 
by a legacy of Caxton. The two parties were each 
bound in {100 not to interfere with each other 
unless they mutually agreed to make up their dif- 
ferences. In consideration of this separation, Crop 
was to receive twenty Legends, valued at 135. 4d. 
each. Caxton must have had a large supply of these 
Legends at the time of his death, for besides those 
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referred to in this case a number of copies were 
bequeathed to St. Margaret’s church at West- 
minster. The work referred to may possibly have 
been the ‘ Legenda ad usum Sarum,’ rather than 
the better-known ‘ Golden Legend.’ 

These various references to Caxton’s will make 
it the more unfortunate that all trace of that valu- 
able document has disappeared. It was hoped at 
one time that it might be astray in the large mass 
of documents preserved in the muniment room of 
Westminster Abbey, but an exhaustive search has 
failed to find it. Perhaps, having figured several 
times in the law courts, it may have been carried 
elsewhere and may still be in existence. 

No. IV (Bundle 207, No. gz) relates to an action 
brought by Gerard de Here, a London bookseller, 
and his wife Elizabeth, against William Wilcocks, 
of London, draper, for detaining printed books and 
manuscripts, some of which he had sold. Gerard 
de Here is a hitherto unknown stationer, unless he 
is known under his proper surname. There can be 
little doubt that the William Wilcocks is identical 
with the William Wilcock who commissioned the 
two books printed by John Lettou in London in 
1480-1, the ‘Questiones Antonii Andreae super 
duodecim libros metaphisice,’ and the ‘ Expositiones 
super Psalterium’ of Thomas Wallensis. It seems 
that bookselling and publishing have from the 
earliest times up to the present day had some 
peculiar fascination for drapers and mercers, At 
first they were skilled craftsmen and worthy patrons, 
but about a hundred years later they appear to have 
begun their attempts to compete with the legitim- 
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ate bookseller, and it is clear from many early 
entries in the Stationers’ Registers that their com- 
petition in the sale of books was looked on with 
great disfavour and discouraged by all possible 
means. 

No. V (Bundle 218, No. 2) refers to an aétion 
brought by Joyce Pelgrim of London, bookseller, 
against Doétor Nans, chancellor. to the bishop of 
Exeter, and John Milles, controller of the customs, 
for refusing to pay for or return books bought at his 
shop. In the printed index to the Early Chancery 
Proceedings the books are said to have been 
bought at Sturbridge fair, but the document 
appears to mean rather that they were bought 
in London from Pelgrim’s assistant while he him- 
self was away at the great book fair held at Stur- 
bridge near Cambridge. This was held in Sept- 
ember, and the purchase must have been made in 
1496, the earliest definite date conneéted with 
Pelgrim. The books mentioned were all law-books, 
works of Gregory, Dominicus de S. Geminiano, 
Joannes de Imola, and others. 

No. VI (Bundle 221, No. 70) is the petition of 
James Ravynell of London, stationer, about an 
action for debt brought against him by Joyce, sta- 
tioner, on a paid bill for books bought from Fred- 
erick Egmont. This document is interesting as 
bringing together three early stationers. All hitherto 
known of Ravynell is that he printed an edition 
of Mirk’s ‘ Liber Festivalis’ at Rouen in February, 
1495-6. The primers which he had bought from 
Egmont may very probably have belonged to the 


edition printed for Egmont and his partner Barre- 
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velt at Venice about 1495, now only known from 
fragments. Egmont is known as a large dealer in 
Venice-printed English service-books from 1493 
onwards, printed for him by John Hertzog. 

There are no means of dating the document 
exactly, but it lies between the years 1493 and 
1500. The books mentioned in the schedule can- 
not be exactly identified. The Chronicles might 
be the edition printed by G. Leeu at Antwerp in 
1493, or, more probably, W. de Worde’s edition of 
1497. The French and English vocabularies most 
likely belonged to one of the two undated editions 
printed about 1497 by W. de Worde and R. Pyn- 
son. The ‘ Absies’ or ‘ Alphabetum pro pueris’ of 
so early a date seem all to have been destroyed, 
though Hain (865a) mentions one printed by John 
Hertzog at Venice in 1494 which may have been 
intended for the English market. 

E. Gorpon Durr. 


I. Joun Neve v. Jonn Sarorp. 


[ Abstra@ | The Billofcomplaint of John Neve mercer that 
William Caxton mercer was indebted to him for goods & in 
settlement therefor wrote from Flaunders to John Salford 
in London mercer who had in his keeping certain mer- 
chandize & money belonging to William Caxton, to realize 
the same & pay the debt. But the said John Salford only 
paid a portion & John Neve cannot recover the re- 
mainder. 

There is no date to the document beyond the endorse- 
ment: ‘ Die Sabb. vidett xxviij die Ianuarii.’ 
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II], EvizasetuH Nortue v. Ropert Coxkker.’ 


Humble sheweth vnto your goode lordship youre pore 
bedeman Robt Cokker of London, seriaunt, that where as 
oon John Chamberleyn, William Came, Hugh Personne 
& Rich* ... affermed a playnte of Replegiare affore the 
maire & shyrreffez of London ayenst oon Elizabeth 
Northe, Dooche woman, of Ixv bokes called the Newe 
Statutez, wherappon according to the custom of the said 
cite of London hit was awarded by the said Maire and 
Shyrreffes of the said Cite, that the said John William, 
Hugh & Richard to have [deliverance] of the said Ixv 
bookes, wherapon the said Maire and shyreffes of the said 
cite accordyng to the said custome commandyd youre said 
besecher to make delyueraunce of the seid Ixv bookez, to 
the seid John, William, Hugh & Richard, by force wherof 
your seid besecher maid delyueraunce according, And now 
hit is so that the said Elizabeth North hath affermed a 
playnt of trespas ayenst youre seid besecher affore the maire 
and aldermen of ye said cite of London for the deliver- 
aunce of the seid bookes and demaundeth to have youre 
said besecher condemned in the said trespas, vntrewly sup- 
posed, in so [moche] that the seid Elizabeth North is in 
suche favor with Master Heryeth . . . and hath made hym 
a yeft of all her goodes to support & mayntene hir ayenst 
youre seid besecher, for whiche cause youre seid besecher 
is lyke to be condempned ayenst all right & conscience, 
in so moche that the seid Maister Hereeth is as oon of the 
most ao affore whom the seid trespas is now 
hangyng, Wherfore please hit youre lordshyp the premisses 
tenderly to consider & to [grant unto your besecher] a 
certiorari to be directed to the seid maire, comaundyng hym 
by the same to remove the seid pleynt of trespas aftore 
the kyng in the Court of the Chauncerie, ther to be exam- 


‘ In printing these transcripts contractions have been expanded 
in italics, punctuation and capitals added, and missing or illegible 
words supplied according to the sense within brackets,—Epp. 
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yned affore youre Lordship as conscience & trewth will 
require in that behalfe, And this for the loffe of god & in 
the weye of charite. 


Endorsed: ‘Coram diio R. in Cancett sua in crastino 
Ascencionsi diii px futur.’ 


III. Gerarp Crop v. RicHarp Warp, PRIEST, EXECUTOR 
or Wiiiam Caxton. 


To the moost reverend fadre in god tharchebisshop of 
Caunterbury Chauncellor of Englond 


Full pytuosly complayneth vntoyourmoost graciouslord- 
ship your pouer orator & dayly bedeman Garard Crop, son 
in lawe late to oon William Cakkeston, late of Westminster, 
bokeprynter, that where the same William Cakkeston lying 
in his deth bed byquaythed in his last wyll vnto your said 
Oratour iiii™li in redy money, to hym to be delyuered im- 
medyatly after the deth of the sayd William Cakkeston, 
And made his executour oon S* Richard Warde prest, & 
deyd, after wos decesse your said pouer Oratour desyred of 
the said Sir Richard the said i1ii™li to hym to have been 
delyverd acordyng to the said laste wyll of his said ffadre 
in lawe, Wherto the said Sir Richard said then he was redy 
to do with that that your said Oratour woold bryng a 
quytaunce & ij sufficient men to record the delyvery of 
the said money & aquytaunce, Wheruppon your said 
Oratour caused an aquytaunce to be made & broght wyth 
hym oon Robert Stowell of Westminster Esquyer & oon 
William Myltryp of the same toune tayllour, shewyng to 
the said Sir Richard he had broght his aquytaunce, & the 
said ij men to record acordyng to his forceyd desyre, 
Wherto then the sayd Sir Richard of his disceytfull covetyse 
& malicious minde . . . [answered ?] & said that he woold 
not delyver the said money onlesse he was therto compelled 
by the spyrytuall lawe & also by the same discharged, 
Wimeoun your said pouer Oratour to his emportune cost 
& charge sued in the Archdyacon Court of Westminster 
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& ther recouerd the said iiij**li agens the said Sir Richard, 
Which seyng the same Sir Richard said then opynly in the 
same court that he woold not yet delyver the sayd money 
without commaundement of your grace, And to thentent 
that yo" said pouer Orator shuld never have hys said duty 
but vtterly to be dystryed in pryson vpon & by the mali- 
cious mynd of the said Sir Richard the same Sir Richard 
vpon the morowe next ensuyng the said rekevery had so 
in the said spyrytuall court caused your said pouer oratour 
to be arested in London vpon an accion of trespass & 
suerty of peace &-also caused the kynges commaundment 
in the name of Maister Sir Reynold Bray to be layd then 
vpon hym Wherto nayther the kynges grace, ne the said 
Maister Bray, were of knowlegge of, And over that the 
said Sir Richard purchessed then of your —_— a speciall 
wryt of supplicance and by the means therof hath kept your 
said pouer Oratour in pryson in the countre of Bredestrete 
ever sythen midsomer hertherto, ne wyll sovor his own 
wyfe to cum at hym, ne releve hym, which is agens all 
lawe & gud conscience & to the vtter moost wrangfull 
vndoyng of your said pouer Oratozr, onlesse then your 
speciall gracious lordship be to hym the rather shewed in 
that behalf. Wherfore pleas it your said moost gracious 
lordshipp the premysses graciously considred to grant a 
wryt of corpus qua causa, to be direét vnto the Sheryffs of 
London, comaundyng theym by the same to bryng up 
afore the kyng in his Chauncery the body of your said 
pouer Oratour, with the cause of his emprisonement, ther 
at a certeyn day by your gud lordshypp to be lymyted, & 
there then the said Sir Richard to be to enswear to the 
premysses, & there then direccion to be hade theryn as 
gud conscience shall requyre, And your said pouer oratour 
shall contynually pray to god for your gud grace long to 


endure to his pleasure. Amen. 


Not dated, but endorsed: ‘Coram Dno R. in Canc sua 
die Sabbi px futuro.’ 
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IV. Gerarp AND ExizaBetTu DE Here v. WILLIAM 
WILcocks. 


To the moste reverent ffader in god my lord Cardynall 
Archebisshopp of Caunterburie and Chaunceller of Eng- 
land. 


Mekely besecheth your gode and gracious lordshipp 
your continuall & poure Oratoure Gerarde de Here of 
London, bokeseller and Elizabeth his wiffe, that whereas 
. . « past whan your seid besecher was beyonde the see in 
byinge and storynge hymselfe of bokes accordinge to his 
occupacion of greate confydence [he deposited with Wil- 
liam] Wilcokks of London draper as meny printed bokes, 
muniments and other writynges as amounted to the some 
of lviij* & more safely to be kept . . . off jwhiche bokes 
the seid Wilcokks vnknowen & withoute licence of your 
seid oratour hathe solde as meny as amounteth to the 


contrarie to all right trouthe and godde conscience In 
which case your [besechers cannot have] course of the 
comon lawe or otherwise, for soo moche as they knowe 
not the nombre nor contente of the seid bokes or writings 
[and cannot have the said] boxe or cheste vnsealed with 
oute your said gracious lordship to them be shewed in 
this behalfe Wherfore in tender consideracion .. . please 
the same your gracious lordshipp to graunt a writt of 
sub pena to be directed to the same William Wilcokks 
comaundyng him [to appear before] the kyng in hys 
Courte of Chauncerie, certeyn daye & payne by your 
lordshipp to be lymitt, there to aunswere to the premisses 
...resceyve in that behalfe as by your good lordship 
shalbe thought resonable accordyng to right and conscience 
and thei... 
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Coram dfio rege in Canc sua in oétavis sti Iohis 
Bpte px futur® 


V. Joyce Pitcrim v. Joun Mixtes anv Dr. Nans, 
(Early Chancery Proceedings. Bundle 218. 2.) 


To the moste Reuerent fader in god my lord Cardynall, 
the Archbisshop of Caunterbury and Chaunceler of 
Englond. 


Humbly sheweth vnto your goode and gracious lord- 
ship your poore Oratour Joyce Pylegrome of London 
bokeseller, that where John Milles oon of the Coun- 
trollers of the Kyngs Custume vpon a iij quarts of a yere 
past, when your seid besecher was at Stierbrigge fayer, 
came vnto the house and shoppe of your seid besecher 
and desired to see certeyn bookes of the law as Decretallis 
cum summariis de Tortis, Digestum Vetus cum summariis, 
Speculum juris in duobus voluminibus ligat*, Johes de 
Ymola super Clementinas, Dominicus super sexto, and 
other bookes to the value of vi and v*. And so desired 
oon Garrard, servant vnto your seid poore Oratour, to 
bringe the seid bookes to oon Nicholas Collys house, the 
notarie, and ther he shulde resceyue his money for the 
seid bokes, And the seid Garrard vpon trust therof went 
and bare the seid bookes with the seid Milles to the house 
of the seid Nicholas Collys, wher the seid Garrard sawe 
oon of M. Doétor Nans, Chaunceler to my lord of 
Excetre that nowe is, And the seid Nicholas Collis stondyng 
in the halle ther and abydyng for the comyng of the seid 
bookes, which incontynent beheld and besied them self 
with the seid bookes, and the seid Milles desired the seid 
Garrard to come the next morowe at xi of the clokke and 
he shuld have his money for the seide Doétor wolde not 
bye them till he hadde summe what seen theim ouer, And 
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in morowe when the seid Garrard cam for his money, or 
elles to have his books, the seid Doétor answerid that the 
seid Milles shuld paye for the seid bookes and that he 
toke them of the seid Milles for his labour and recom- 
pense of certeyn costes and charges which he hadde hadde 
and doon for the seid Milles, and in his causes then only 
comyn from Excetour with viij horse, and soo shulde 
retorne only for the cause and at the desire of the seid 
Milles, And ther uppon the seid Garrard went to the seid 
Milles and he absented hym self ij dayes and the third 
day your said oratour met with hym and shewed hym the 
seynges of the said Doétor, And the seid Milles then 
poynted the seid Garrard to mete with hym at the howse 
of the seid Collys the next morowe at x of the clokke, and 
so he didde, at which tyme the seid Doétor was departed 
and reden towardes Excetour, And ther uppon the seid 
Milles desired your seid Oratour to forbere the seid money 
till he myght send a lettyr to the seid Doctor And he 
shulde without ferther delaye be contented and paid therof, 
or elles have delivery of his seid bookes, And howebeit 
your said besecher hath often tymes as well required the 
said Milles as the seid Doétor Nans to have delivery of 
his seid bookes or ellis the seid money, thei at all tymes 
that to doo by covyn betwixt them have vtterly refused, 
and yet doth refuse, contraie to all right trought and 
goode conscience, In which case your seid oratour is with- 
out remedie by the cours of the commen lawe or otherwise 
for so much as he hath no maner specialitie of the seid 
Doétour nor of the seid Milles wherby to recover his seid 
duetie. Yn tender consideracion wherof and that your 
seid Oratour is a Straunger and not of habilite ner power 
to sue for his remedie otherwise in thys behalfe agenst the 
seid Doétor and John Milles It may pleas the same your 
gracious lordship to graunt severall writts sub pena to be 
directed to the seid Doétor Nans and John Milles com- 
maundyng theim by the same to appere befor the kyng in 
his Court of Chauncerie at a certeyn day & under a 
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certeyn peyn by your gracious lordship to be lymitted, 
ther to aunswer to the premisses accordyng to right and 
oode conscience, and your seid oratour shall daily pray 
or the preservacion of your mooste gracious lordship 
Wills Burgh de london yomane 
pleg ps Thomas Moreys de eadem yoman 


Endorsed: Mé4 gq? icio die maii Anno reg h. septimi 
duodecimo emanavit bre de sub pena direét John Milles 
r in Crastino Ascensionis dm et eodem die emanavit 
aliud tre de sub pena direct Johi Nans cl’ico r xv° sci 
Michis px futur®. 


VI. James Ravynett v. Joyce, a STATIONER. 


Shewith vnto youre good and gracious lordship your 
Supplyaunte Jamys Ravenell of London Stacioner, that 
where uppon iiij yeris paste he bergaynid and bought of 
one Federyke Egemounde, doucheman, as many bokes 
callid prymers vnboundon as amountid to the value of 
xvs, for the same some for the paymente of whiche some 
yowre said supplyaunte made a bill of his owen hande, 
paiable at a certeyn daye nowe passed, and soone aftur in 
the same yere, that is to saye in the ffeste of seynt Martyn 
in wynter, your said suppliaunte delyuerid vnto the said 
Federyk at Notyngham at the feyre then holden there 
certeyn bokes in a scedull hereunto annexed specified for 
the contentacion of the said xiiijs, Which bokes the said 
Federyke there reateyned in full contentacion of the said 
some in the presence of dyuers credible persones, And 
nowe it is so, gracious lorde, that the saide Federyke is 
departid into Flaunders and will retourne into Englond 
at Barthelmewtyd nexte comyng, one Joys Stationer 
hauyng alle the bookes of the said Federyk in his kepyng 
amongis other billes hath founde the bille of your said 
supplyaunte of the said xiiijs, And thereuppon hath 
comensed an accion of dette in the name of the said 
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Federyk afore the Shiriffes of London, by force whereof 
he causid your said Supplyaunte to be arrested and com- 
pelled hym to set suertie thereunto, In which accion your 
said Supplyaunte shall be condempned forasmoche as he 
cannot denye the said bille, And allso shall be charged 
ij tymes for one duetie. Withoute youre gode grace to 
hym be shewid in the premissez. Pleas it therfore your 
good lordship to graunte vnto your seid supplyaunte a 
certiorari to be directed to the said Shiriffis commaunding 
them by the same to certifie the cause before youre good 
lordship in the kingis chauncerie there to aunswere to the 
premisses and furthermore there the said mater to be 
examyned and ruelid accordyng to gode conscience. This 
at the reuerence of god and in the wey of charite. 


[Schedule.] 
In primis for a boke of Crowenycles price v° 
Itm for iiij greate primers price iiij* 
Itm for xij bokes of ffrenche and englysshe iiij® 
Itm for xi Apseys price ij® 
sm* xv*. 


Undated but endorsed: Coram dito R in Canc sua in 
Oétavis Sti Michis px futuris. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 


GLASGOW. 
dea QM HE Library Association held its an- 
YO We ie) nual conference this year for the second 
Pay time in Glasgow, under the most fa- 
Bey vourable auspices, a joint invitation 
SASS i to revisit the city having been given 
by the ord Provost and the Corporation, the 
authorities of the University of Glasgow and of 
other colleges, and the Boards ot the different Li- 
braries. The local Reception Committee embraced 
representatives from all these bodies and institutions. 
In addition to the welcome assured to the Associa- 
tion by such a strong combination, two other 
factors contributed to make the meetings unusually 
successful; the choice of Mr. Francis Thornton 
Barrett, the Glasgow City Librarian, as President, 
and the ceremony of laying the memorial stone of 
the new Mitchell Library by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie on the opening day of the Conference. 

The meetings were held in a fine suite of rooms 
belonging to the Royal Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts. In the lower galleries of the Institute 
an exhibition of the work of the late Arthur Mel- 
ville, R.W.S., A.R.S.A., was being held, and this 
exhibition Mrs. Melville kindly invited the mem- 
bers of the Conference to visit at their pleasure. 
The preliminary routine business having been dis- 
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charged, the new President was gracefully inducted 
by Sir W. H. Bailey, the retiring President. Mr. 
Barrett is the first librarian of a Free Public Li- 
brary to occupy the presidential chair, and partly 
on this account, but still more by reason of his 
well-known qualities of head and heart, he was 
greeted warmly by the Association. 

The Lord Provost and the Corporation had 
formally welcomed the Association the evening be- 
fore at a reception held in the civic buildings. 
When, therefore, the Lord Provost (William Bils- 
land, Esq., LL.D.) entered the Conference room 
accompanied by Mr. Carnegie, he at once intro- 
duced Mr. Carnegie with a few words, remarking 
that librarians had no better friend. To many 
present, who had experience of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, 
and now saw the donor for the first time, it was a 
moment of great interest. The address by Mr. Car- 
negie was packed full of sympathetic appreciation 
of the work of libraries and librarians, and the short, 
clear sentences were delivered with a feeling which 
showed that he spoke from conviction. Many, he 
said, thought with Dogberry that librarianship, like 
reading and writing, came by nature. The rapid 
spread of public libraries, maintained by taxation, 
wherever our tongue was spoken, and nowhere else, 
for this was peculiarly a race institution, very soon 
revealed the necessity of a new profession. He 
referred to the efforts made, especially in America, 
to place the education and training of librarians on 
a sound basis. Given a real librarian the future 
success of a library was certain; given a poor one, 
it was destined to a future only—to put it mildly— 
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respectable, and the difference between an active, 
go-ahead, vivifying library and a respectable one 
was the difference between a live and a smoky coal. 
The librarian should rank with the university pro- 
fessor, the minister, and the physician. Confiden- 
tial, intimate, and solacing as were the positions of 
both doétor of the soul and doétor of the body, 
when the proper men arose in the community to 
fill the posts, the librarian should rank as a third 
co-operating source of blessing; as leading the 
masses of the people in the true path, teaching 
them how to live this life well, and make more of a 
heaven here and now, on earth, where all our duties 
lie. Mr. Carnegie then referred to the President, 
and to Mr. MacLauchlan, the librarian of Dundee, 
as instances of the type of men he had in mind, 
and in conclusion said, ‘ Guard well your profes- 
sion, and raise it high. Consecrate yourselves to 
your mission, for it is noble.’ 

The new President, in his address, reviewed 
briefly the events of the library year. The number 
of communities now supporting public libraries is 
about 600, the number of separate libraries about 
1,000, The extension of the library system to the 
rural districts has barely been begun. The state of 
Massachusetts, with a population just over three 
millions, has seven hundred public libraries, while 
the United Kingdom has only about a thousand 
public libraries for a population of over forty mil- 
lions. Referring to the difficult problem of the 
betting news in newspapers attracting betting men 
to the Reading Rooms, the President suggested that 
the Institute of Journalists might consider whether 
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by conjoint aétion the publication of such news 
might be lessened or abolished. After a note on the 
composition of title-pages, their uninforming, often 
misleading character, he dealt with the relation of 
the library to the community, and concluded his 
brief but admirable address with these impressive 
words: 


Speaking as one whose life has been spent in the service 
of public libraries, and speaking in the presence of the man 
who has extended the benefits of libraries to countless 
thousands of every age and class, I would say to my fellow- 
members, whether they are entering on their course, or 
like myself approaching its termination, that the work we 
are engaged in is a good work; that in the inevitable ex- 
tension of communal operations the libraries will be more 
and more extended and developed, and will come to be 
more and more regarded as helpers in all good causes. 
May we be enabled in some small measure to carry forward 
that development, to render that help more effective. Then 
we may hope to have at our credit in the book of universal 
account some modest record of worthy service worthily 
performed. 


Two of the papers included in the programme of 
the first session, ‘Notes on Glasgow Libraries,’ 
and ‘The organization of the Glasgow District 
Libraries,’ were printed for circulation among mem- 
bers, and were therefore not read at the meeting. 
The third paper was by Mr. H. R. Tedder, Li- 
brarian and Secretary of the Atheneum Club, Lon- 
don, ‘ The Librarian in his relations with Books.’ 
Mr. Tedder dealt in a humorous manner with the 
dangers of modern theories of advanced librarian- 
ship, as expounded by over-enthusiastic librarians. 
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We find, he said, a tendency not to bring the 
librarians into closer contaét with books, but rather 
to take him away from them. It was only when he 
came into direét association with books that a 
librarian could claim to belong to one of the liberal 
professions. The librarian of the future would be 
equipped with so many technical appliances, that, 
with a little care on his part, he need never even 
see abook. The craving for uniformity was not a 
sign of evolution but of degeneracy. It was a kind 
of mental socialism. It is impossible in a brief 
summary to bring out the humour and the useful- 
ness of Mr. Tedder’s paper. He, no doubt, over- 
coloured the picture in order to drive home his 
lesson, or one would be inclined to break a lance with 
him, and say that to a librarian whose dealings are 
wholly with scholarly and leisured readers much is 
possible which under different conditions cannot be 
attained. But I am not inclined to argue matters 
with Mr, Tedder, because his paper was designed 
to check over-zeal for mechanical appliances, and 
to point out that intellectual competency must not 
be overlooked. 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Ted- 
der’s paper the Conference rose, and the mem- 
bers proceeded to the site of the new Mitchell 
Library to witness the laying of the memorial 
stone. The Public Libraries of Glasgow are of quite 
recent origin, and will be referred to later. A series 
of libraries public in character, and in most cases 
free, were, however, in existence before the adop- 
tion of a scheme of rate-supported libraries. The 
oldest of these, Stirling’s and Glasgow Public 
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Library, was founded in 1791 by Walter Stirling, 
a merchant and magistrate of the city, and was the 
earliest library in Scotland to which the public had 
a right of free access. Baillie’s Institution owes its 
origin to George Baillie, who, in 1863, placed a 
sum of £18,000 in trust to accumulate for twenty- 
one years, after which it was to be used for the 
erection and endowment of one or more free public 
libraries. At the expiration of the assigned period 
the fund, amounting to £ 36,000, was used to estab- 
lish a free reference library. The same desire to 
benefit the citizens which moved Mr. Stirling and 
Mr. Baillie, led Mr. Stephen Mitchell, the head of 
a large tobacco anita business, to be- 
queath the residue of his estate, amounting to 
£66,998 10s. 6d., to ‘form the nucleus of a fund 
for the establishment and endowment of a large 
public library in Glasgow with all the modern 
accessories connected therewith.” The sum was to 
remain at interest until it amounted to at least 
£70,000. Mr. Mitchell died in 1874, and two 
years later the conditions attached to the fund were 
fulfilled. The library was opened as a reference 
library only, in temporary premises, in 1877, with 
14,432 volumes. In 1891 it had grown to 89,000 
volumes, and was transferred to a larger building. 
At the present time it contains over 170,000 
volumes, and further provision for the storage of 
this valuable collection and space for its numerous 
readers is being provided in a new building care- 
fully planned and designed, estimated to cost 
£52,000. The noble example of Mr. Mitchell has 
encouraged other generous benefactions. The late 
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Bailie James Moir left to the Mitchell Library 


3,000 volumes, and the residue of his estate, 
£11,500, to be applied in the purchase of books. 
Still more recently the late Mr. Robert Jeffery be- 
queathed a choice and costly collection of books, 
stored for the present in temporary quarters. This 
collection, containing the most valuable mono- 
graphs and rariora in Natural -History (especially 
ornithology), archaeology, and art, all in the choicest 
condition and superbly bound, will have a room to 
itself in the new building. 

The stone-laying ceremony was impressive and 
commendably brief. It was followed by a luncheon 
to over 500 guests, given by the Lord Provost in 
the fine banqueting hall at the City Chambers. 

Work was resumed at an evening session begin- 
ning at 8 p.m., when Mr. Samuel Smith, City 
Librarian, Sheffield, read a brief but interesting 
paper on a scheme in operation at Sheffield, where- 
by, for a payment of £35 per annum, 100 volumes 
at a time are obtained on loan from one of the 
large subscription libraries, and circulated amongst 
the readers through the central and branch lending 
libraries. This method was said to attraé to the 
libraries readers of high class books, and to be very 
successful. Mr. Smith was followed by Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, of the British Museum, with one of 
his lantern leétures, which have become a valuable 
feature of the Conferences. Mr. Davenport chose 
as his subject this year, ‘English and Scottish 
heraldry on books.’ By the aid of an admirable 
series of lantern slides, coloured by his own hand, 
he made the subject both interesting and instruc- 
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tive. Modern paper was next treated, also with the 
aid of the lantern, by Mr. R. W. Sindall, F.C.S., 
analyst and paper expert, London, the author of a 
valuable book on the subjeét.! Mr. Sindall dealt 
more especially with modern printing papers, and 
the consequences of the demand for cheapness with- 
out regard for quality. The enormous increase in 
the consumption of paper is shown by the figures 
quoted as to production in England, the quantities 
being: 

1800. 11,000 tons. 

1850. 63,000 ,, 

1900. 651,000 ,, 


Formerly paper was made almost entirely from 
rags. The rapid increase of production in books, 
magazines, and newspapers, and the development 
of photo-mechanical processes of illustrating have 
brought about a complete revolution in the paper- 
making industry. The quality and constitution of 
paper has of necessity been varied to meet these 
conditions, and also to satisfy the often unreason- 
able demand for something cheaper, until, as the 
lecturer pithily put it, ‘ possibly the skill of the 
paper-maker in manufacturing a novelty which 
looks like paper, feels like paper, and sells like 
paper may account for some of the stuff that goes 
to make a book.’ That the outcry about the 
deterioration of paper is well-founded was clearly 


* Paper Technology,’ a book for people who use paper, by 
R. W. Sindall. Office of the ‘ World’s Paper Review,’ 38, Shoe 
Lane, E, C. 12:5. 6d, net. 
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shown. The use of mechanical wood pulp for 
paper-making is especially bad, partly because the 
fibres are short and break easily, and partly because 
of the presence of resinous and non-fibrous con- 
stituents which set up rapid decay. Mechanical 
wood-pulp enters largely into the composition of 
the cheaper kinds of news and common printing 
papers. The large majority of printing papers are 
made from chemical wood-pulp mixed with es- 
parto, while the modern ‘art’ paper owes its shiny 
surface to a coating of china clay or similar mineral 
matter. The light spongy papers so much used to 
‘bulk’ books were carefully described. The follow- 
ing note from the printed précis of the le€ture 
explains this part of the subject clearly: 

‘Many modern books are printed on paper 
which is very light and bulky, and as such books 
are pleasant to handle this paper is freely used. 
The book will not, however, stand the wear and 
tear of daily use in a public library, for reasons 
which it will be easy to appreciate. The paper is 
made from esparto, or from a mixture of esparto 
and wood pulp, its peculiar characteristics being 
imparted by special treatment. The material is 
beaten quickly so as to give a spongy pulp, and the 
wet sheet of paper passing over the paper machine 
is pressed very lightly, and dried cautiously. The 
dry paper is not polished or glazed. The result is 
a sheet of paper in which the fibres are not com- 
pressed closely together, or felted, to use a technical 
term. In faét, the nice-looking sheet is nearly all 
air space. The composition of such a paper ex- 
pressed in terms of volume may be: 
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Fibre . : . . 28°0 
Air space. : . 983 
Loading. . _- OF 

100°0 


‘The analysis of the sheet by ordinary methods 
proved this to be an esparto paper containing 10 
per cent. of chemical wood pulp, and 4 per cent. 
of loading expressed in terms by weight. It is not 
surprising that a paper containing such a large 
proportion of air space, and showing the lack of 
cohesion of fibres, is easily torn, and that in the 
process of rebinding, the pages of a book are 
readily split and broken. The disintegration of 
paper of this kind is obviously to be accounted for 
by a consideration of physical defeéts, and not 
chemical impurities.’ 

The lecturer made his demonstrations so ably 
that the causes of decay and discolouration, and the 
difficulties of binding were obvious. It was apparent 
that no binder can sew a book made from paper 
containing 71°3 per cent. of air space, nor can he 
put stitches which will hold china clay together. 
‘ Paper-makers can still produce printing paper of 
high quality, and with every assurance of dura- 
bility, provided the publisher is willing to pay a 
reasonable price, and is not too anxious to utilize 
eccentric substances misnamed paper.’ Mr. Sindall’s 
remarks and demonstrations were followed with 
the keenest interest. He showed that the fears for 
the durability of the books of to-day are based on 
facts. Unless we can return to saner methods the 
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problem of preserving our literature from decay 
will become serious. 

Late though it was when the Conference closed 
on the previous evening, there was a good attend- 
ance when the proceedings commenced on Wednes- 
day morning. ‘ New proposals in regard to Public 
Libraries by the National Home Reading Union,’ 
was the somewhat unwieldy title of the paper sub- 
mitted by Dr. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham, Hon. 
Sec. of the Home Reading Union, and Mr. L. S. 
Jast, of Croydon, Hon. Sec. of the Library Asso- 
ciation. Briefly the proposals were to bring the 
Reading Union and the Libraries into closer rela- 
tions, and to embark on a monthly journal to be 
called the ‘ Reader’s Review,’ to be localized for 
different libraries, with an inset of local library 
news, book lists, and other matter. The proposals 
met with approval at first, but a vein of hostile 
criticism was struck later, and met with support 
which looked like rejecting the proposals. A fair 
and lucid reply to most of the objections raised had 
the effect of bringing the meeting back to the first 
position, and a resolution approving the proposals 
for closer relations with the Home Reading Union, 
and the suggested magazine was carried by a small 
majority. It is unfortunate that distrust of the 
Union should prevail in some minds. Closer co- 
operation upon the lines now agreed upon should 
quickly dispel all fears. 

Mr. Fovargue, Town Clerk of Eastbourne, and 
Hon. Solicitor of the Association, read a practical 
paper upon the liability of public libraries to be 
assessed for rates and taxes. Some years ago it was 
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settled that a public library is a literary and scien- 
tific institution, and therefore exempt. Recently, 
however, efforts have been made by rating authori- 
ties to break away from this decision, and the matter 
has again become urgent. A clause in the Public 
Libraries Amendment Bill, introduced last year by 
Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., would dispose of the 
question finally, but until that Bill passes the un- 
certainty will continue, and some libraries have 
to pay in rates and taxes an appreciable amount out 
of their limited incomes. A resolution requesting 
the Council to colleé information as to the assess- 
ment of libraries, and to consider the desirability of 
taking a case to the Court of Appeal, and, if necessary, 
to the House of Lords, was carried unanimously. 

This concluded the reading of papers, but the 
programme of work was by no means exhausted. 
A discussion on the net book question, initiated by 
Councillor Abbott, of the Manchester Libraries 
Committee, and Mr. Doubleday, of the Hamp- 
stead Libraries, led to a useful interchange of views 
on this difficult and vexed question. During the 
discussion Mr, Hansen, a member of the staff of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, was intro- 
duced to the meeting, and dealt with the relations 
between public libraries and publishers in the 
United States. A series of brief reports on the 
work of the different Committees of the Association 
were submitted, and though relegated to the end of 
the proceedings, proved to be of great practical 
value. At future Conferences these reports should 
occupy a more prominent place, and even take 
precedence of the reading of papers. 
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The position with regard to the Libraries 
Amendment Bill was ably stated by Councillor 
Abbott, and it would appear that there was every 
hope of the Bill passing if it could only get a 
favourable chance. A vote of thanks to Mr. Ten- 
nant, for his valuable help in promoting the Bill, 
was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Tedder reported on the excellent work done 
in relation to the Education department of the 
London County Council, and Mr. Baker, Librarian 
of Woolwich, on the work of the Education Com- 
mittee in the classes and examinations for library 
assistants. Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme, Librarian of 
the Patent Office Library, brought up a further 
report of the Sound Leather Committee; and Mr. 
John Minto, Librarian of the Signet Library, Edin- 
burgh, jointly with Mr. Hansen, reported on the 
catalogue rules. A joint code of rules for the 
United States and Great Britain has now virtually 
been agreed upon. Mr. Hansen is the Chairman 
of the Committee on Catalogue Rules appointed 
by the American Association, and attended the 
Glasgow Conference for the purpose of finally dis- 
cussing and agreeing upon the rules, and practically 
this stage has been reached. The report of the 
Publications Committee was given by Mr. Henry 
Bond, Librarian of St. Pancras, the chief item dealt 
with being the ‘Class List of Best Books and 
Annual of Bibliography, 1906-7.’! This list, begun 
some years ago in the ‘Library Record,’ is now 
issued separately for the third time, and forms an 

* London, published for the Library Association by the Library 
Supply Co., 181, Queen Vittoria St., E.C. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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invaluable compendium of the chief books in every 
subject issued in the course of a year. Under the 
general editorship of Mr. Henry V. Hopwood, of 
the Patent Office Library (to whom a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed), a group of some twenty con- 
tributors dealt with the best books of 1906-7, 
classified under subjects, and with a good index. 
It is a list which ought to be in the hands of every 
member of a library committee, and every librarian 
and sub-librarian, while for book buyers of all 
classes it is a valuable guide. 

A visit to the University, where the members 
were received by Professor Latta, Dr. Murray, and 
other officers of the University, gave an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the fine buildings, and also the 
University Library, the Hunterian Library and 
Museum, and other points of interest. Soon after 
the resuscitation of the University in 1577 the Li- 
brary began to attract gifts to supplement its pur- 
chases, notably a donation of twenty volumes made 
about this time by the great humanist, George 
Buchanan. Nineteen of these volumes are still in 
the Library, a fact of which the authorities are 
justly proud. The Library formerly enjoyed the 
privilege of receiving a free copy of each work 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, a right surrendered for 
an annual payment of £707. The total stock is 
about 200,000 volumes and §50 manuscripts. A 
catalogue of the manuscripts is in the press. There 
are a dozen Caxtons, and many examples of Wynkyn 
de Worde, Pynson, and Julian Notary; the first and 
second folios and several of the quartos of Shake- 
speare, and many examples of early Scottish printing. 
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An afternoon was given up to visits to the rate- 
supported Distri& Libraries established by the Cor- 
poration. The Corporation took special powers 
with regard to libraries in a local Aét passed in 
1899. The rate limit of a penny is retained. A 
central reference library being already provided 
under the Mitchell Trust, the Corporation decided 
upon a series of district libraries for lending pur- 
poses, with reading rooms attached. There is no 
central lending library, but the selection of books 
for the distriét libraries is made with a view to 
affording a wide choice, taking the libraries as a 
whole. The system is linked up by telephone and 
travelling messengers, and books are transferred 
from one library to another daily to meet the re- 
quirements of readers. The result is that a reader 
may draw, through the library nearest to him, upon 
the whole stock. The entire scheme embraces six- 
teen of these district libraries, fourteen of which 
are now in operation. A gift of £100,000 made 
by Mr. Carnegie has enabled the Corporation to 
erect excellent buildings, while the rate provides 
adequately for the upkeep. Special provision for 
children is made in each library. The difficulties 
with the children’s rooms in some distriéts are 
considerable, and will require long and patient 
effort to overcome. They arise from the conditions 
of child life in Glasgow, conditions which call 
loudly for this and other efforts at amelioration. 

The organization and supervision of these distriét 
librariesisvery good. I spent an evening as well as an 
afternoon in examining the system, in order to see 
the work in full swing, and a fine sight it was. 
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A classified card catalogue of each library is kept 
in the building, and a combined classified card 
catalogue of all the libraries at the central organiz- 
ing depét. If a reader cannot be met by the stock 
of a library, a telephone message to the central 
depét will bring information from the combined 
catalogue as to the whereabouts of the book re- 
quired; a second telephone message will arrange 
for its transfer to the library whence the call arises. 

At the annual dinner of the Association the Lord 
Provost, and other local gentlemen, were the guests 
of the Association, and the proceedings included 
a presentation to Mr. H. D. Roberts, Librarian of 
Brighton, who for ten years rendered good service 
as Hon. Sec. of the Education Committee. The 
final day of the Conference was given up to an 
excursion—train, steamer, and coach—up the Kyles 
of Bute, a visit to Mountstuart, the seat of the 
Marquess of Bute, and to Rothesay. 

I think it is not too much to say that the thirtieth 
annual Conference will stand out as one of the 
pleasantest and most successful yet held, and that 
all the members who attended came away with the 
kindest recolleétions of our hosts, who missed no 
chance of adding to our comfort. 


Joun BALLINGER. 


*.* Since the above article was written I have heard 
with sorrow of the death of Mr. John MacLauchlan, 
Librarian of Dundee, referred to on page 423. He took 
cold during the Conference; a previous illness had weak- 
ened his constitution, and he died in Glasgow on the Ist 
Oétober. He was a man of rare parts, and will be much 
missed in Dundee, and also by a large circle of friends. 
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NOTES. 


The Correéted Date of ‘Th’ Appellation.’ 


Waa RX R. J. DOVER WILSON has, I think, 

VS 1 proved his main point. Despite cer- 

BS) Vy tain difficulties which the reétification 

leaves upon our hands, we must ad- 

yO oY mit that he Aas driven the nail home; 

further driving would risk driving it out at the 
other side. 

The coup de grace, however, is not given to the 
erroneous date by the fact that Waldegrave was 
printing at Edinburgh on 13th March, 1590. This 
simply proves that he could not have printed 
‘Th’ Appellation’ at Rochelle on the 7th of that 
month. Leonard Wright, in ‘A Friendly Admoni- 
tion,’ entered at Stationers’ Hall, 19th January, 1 590, 
speaks of ‘Some in his Coulers’ as a well-known 
work, Penry, again, states that he is writing his 
‘Appellation’ while Parliament is sitting; so that 
he could not be writing it in the year 1589-go. 
The evidence of Waldegrave’s work at Edinburgh 
in March, 1590, is not even necessary to prove 


that both tracts were printed in the year 1589. 
We may still assume that they were printed at 











KS 
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* At Mr. Wilson’s suggestion a proof of his paper was sent to 
the Rev. William Pierce, who has been engaged for so long on the 
study of the Marprelate Tracts, that his opinion on a new theory 
is especially valuable.—Epp. 
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Rochelle, although it is certain that Sutcliffe’s 
statement that Waldegrave deposed ‘upon his oath’ 
that Throkmorton wrote ‘Some in his Coulers,’ is 
an error. From the time he joined the Martinists 
he was never in custody, and was never compelled 
to testify on oath. That he gratuitously betrayed 
Throkmorton is not to be believed. 

In reconstructing the Martinist story for 1589 I 
am compelled at one or two points to part com- 
pany with Mr. Wilson. Waldegrave, we must 
remember, had suffered greatly for his Puritanism 
before he undertook the printing of the Marprelate 
tracts. It was not merely for gain that he became 
Martin’s printer. Why then did he leave his ser- 
vice? No doubt, because his spiritual teachers— 
the famous Thomas Cartwright, whose book he 
was looking to print, probably being chief—all 
the preachers, indeed, he had ‘conferred withall, 
do mislyke’ the Marprelate style of attack. He 
therefore declared ‘ that he wolde no longer meddle 
or be a dealer in this Course’ (Arber’s ‘ Sketch,’ 
99). That he returned to Haseley four months 
later and assisted in printing the ‘ Protestatyon ’ is, 
at least, against all probability. Mr. Wilson’s dis- 
covery that the very faulty printing of this tract is 
confined to its first half-sheet is a point of great in- 
terest. We wonder no one dete¢ted this before. At 
the same time I think he lays too great stress upon 
the significance of the collation signatures, I suggest 
that an apprentice of Waldegrave’s may have come 
to the rescue and in this particular have copied his 
master’s manner. If Waldegrave wished to dis- 
guise his handiwork, why in the world did he not 
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adopt the ordinary method of inserting these tell- 
tale signs? We must therefore allow Waldegrave 
to wash his hands of Marprelatism and proceed on 
his way to Rochelle by way of Devon. He could 
probably more easily secure a passage from Brid- 
port or Plymouth to the Huguenot city than from 
London. 

Why did Penry, when he left Haseley in Sept- 
ember, ‘lurk,’ as Sutcliffe says, for some time in 
the Midlands? It seems to be forgotten that he 
had a wife, and a little child, at Northampton. 
Early in Odtober he resolves to leave them and 
seek a refuge for them and himself in Scotland, 
greeting Udall as he passes through Newcastle. 
We can now account for Waldegrave’s departure 
from Rochelle. He has suffered much by being 
Udall’s printer, and Udall is a great favourite with 
King James. In Edinburgh Penry can further his 
interest. We therefore find that presently the 
famous Puritan printer is established in Scotland 
as King’s printer. In this migration both for con- 
venience and safety his presses and type would be 
sent by ship to Scotland. He himself, however, 
went to Haseley with the printed copies of ‘Th’ 
Appellation’ and ‘Some in his Coulers.’” There he 
met Penry. Throkmorton, now in a critical posi- 
tion, sent the compromising literature by his friends 
to Godley’s keeping at Northampton, together with 
the bulk of the impression of the ‘ Protestatyon,’ 
so difficult had it become to get anti-episcopal tracts 
into circulation. ‘ Yester-night late,’ says Nashe, on 
2oth Oétober, ‘ old Martins Protestation in O&avo 
was brought vnto mee’ (‘ Pasquill’s Returne,’ D iij 
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vers.). Waldegrave also relieves Throkmorton of 
the type used in printing the ‘ Protestatyon.’ Next 
year it is employed at Edinburgh in printing 
Davidson’s ‘D. Bancrofts Rashnes in Rayling.’ 
From Northampton the fugitives—Penry would 
now be accompanied by his wife and child—es- 
caped to Scotland. There Waldegrave remained 
till the death of Elizabeth; and there Penry would 
have remained, had he never outgrown the ecclesi- 
astical ideas of his friends. In three years he again 
came south, seeking a larger and more democratic 
liberty, and finding his fate. 

To complete this story we may point out that the 
contraband literature was not long allowed to re- 
main on Godley’s hands. Tidings of the secret visit 
to Northampton soon reached Whitgift’s ears, and 
a second time pursuivants were sent to raid Godley’s 
house. Fortunately Throkmorton, who had in- 
fluential friends at court, was able to warn him in 
time. Sutcliffe tells us that he packed off his perilous 
stock to Banbury. 

There are other points of great interest in Mr. 
Wilson’s paper which deserve attention. From one 
suggestion I strongly dissent. It is that Throkmorton 
conspired with Sharpe, the only traitor in the com- 
pany, and never wholly trusted, against Penry. The 
problem of ‘A Dialogue’ needs further investigation. 
Clearly it is not one of the Marprelate series; nor 
is it from the pen of Udall. And I think that there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of believing 
it to have been printed at Hasely Manor. But space 
is wanting to go further into this and other matters. 

Ww. Pierce. 
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Cambridge. See Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

Cambridge University Library, 
examples of brief description 
from its catalogue, by C, Sayle, 
of English books (1475-1640), 
212. 

Campion, E., four hundred copies 
of a book by him scattered at 
the Oxford Encaenia, 149. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, his 
authority over the press under 
Elizabeth and James I, 135, 
139, 145- 

Carnegie, Andrew, address to the 
Library Association, 422 59.; 
gift for Glasgow Distri& Li- 
braries, 435. 

Cartwright, Thomas, his ‘ Con- 
futation of the Rhenish Testa- 
ment’ kept from the press for 
thirty-five years, 140; his in- 
fluence over John Penry, 438. 

Castelain, Maurice, his studies of 
Ben Jonson noticed, 242 sg¢. 

Cataloguing Rules, Anglo-Ameri- 
can code in preparation, 433. 

Catchwords, first used by Wende- 
lin of Speier, their use in colla- 
tion, 197. 

Caxton, William, commanded by 
the Lady Margaret to translate 
* Blanchardine et Eglantine,’ 35; 
date from which he reckoned 
the New Year, 106; sale prices 
(1684) of nine of his books, 
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124; action concerning a debt 
owed by him, 408, 412; aétions 
arising out of his will, 409 s¢., 
414 59. 

Censorship of the press, article by 
Ph. Sheavyn, on ‘ Writers and 
Official Censors under Eliz. and 
James I,’ 134-163; its delays, 
147. 

Champneys, A. L., his treatise on 


the architeéture of Public Li- | 


braries reviewed, 330-335. 
Chancery proceedings (1475- 
1500) concerning members of 
the book trade, 408-420. 
Charities, Elizabethan theatres 
made to support, 153. 
Chiswell, Richard, buys the li- 
brary of R. Smith and resells 
it by auétion, 114; his copy of 
the catalogue, 116; puts other 
books into the sale, 119. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, list 
of books given to, by the Lady 
Margaret, 218-223. 





Chylinski, Samuel Boguslaus, his 
translation of the Bible into | 


Lithuanian, 58 s¢¢. 
Cicero, M. T.., fifteenth cent. popu- 
larity of his works in Italy and 
Germany, 227. 
City Chronologer, salary of, 7. 
Classics, fifteenth century demand 
for, 227. 
Class Lists of Best Books, pub- 
blished by the Library Associa- 


tion, 433. 
Clergy, Elizabethan, payment of, 
23-29; professional writers 


among, 29 mote. 

Cokker, Robert, aétion against, 
concerning copies of ‘Nova 
Statuta,’ 408, 413. 

Cole, George, his conneétions with 
the Stationers’ Company and 
their Latin stock, 294. 


INDEX. 


Collations. See 
Collations. 
Collijn, Isak, his catalogue of 
Incunabula at the Upsala Uni- 
versity Library noticed, 335 s9. 

Collins, John, executed for selling 
popish books, 166, 169. 

Colonies, branches of the Library 
Association compared to, 328. 

Commons, House of, blames its 
speaker (1604) for surrendering 
a document to the King, 164 sg. 

Contemporary books printed in 
the fifteenth cent., 232 5¢., 
235. 

Controversial Writing, rewards of 
(¢. 1600), 1 59. 

Copland, Robert, paper on the 
attribution of Borde’s ‘ Intro- 
duétion of Knowledge’ to his 
press, 30-33; his poverty, 33. 

Copyright, M. Lawe (1603) fined 
for breach of, 166. 

Coventry, Marprelate headquarters 
at, 341, 344. 

Crabbe, George, a French study of 
criticized, 186 sg. 

Cremer, Heinrich, copy of 42-line 
Bible, rubricated and bound by, 
77 4 


Dacre, Lady Ann, friend of Dr. 
Walter Bayley, 387. 

Daniel, Samuel, his ‘ Philotas’ 
considered seditious, 143, 156. 
Danter, John, his press seized for 
printing a ‘ Jesus Psalter,’ 170. 
Davenport, Cyril, reads a paper on 
English and Scottish heraldry 

on books, 427. 

Dawson, Ephraim, his share in the 
Latin stock of the Stationers’ 
Company, 291. 

Decipherers. See 
cipherers. 


Bibliographical 


State De- 


| Dedication fees, 3. 
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De Quincey, Thomas, article by | 
W. E. A. Axon, on his parody 
of T. F. Dibdin, 267-274. 

Dibdin, T. F., article by W.E. A. | 
Axon, on De Quincey’s parody 
of, 267-274. 

Dickens, Charles, his scenes of | 
working-class life not typical, | 
368 59. 

Diodate, Jean, forgery attributed | 
to, §1 sg.; loan for Lithuanian | 
Bible repaid to, 60. 

Distriét Libraries at Glasgow, 435. | 

Dix, G. R. M. C., quoted as to 


Printer in Ireland, 296. 


sale of Frankton’s rights as King’s | 


Doétrinale ‘jeté en moulé’, bought 
in 1446 at Cambrai, 98. 

Donatus, Aelius, ‘ De oéto partibus 
orationis,’ early Mainz editions 
of, 78 sg.; popular only in 
Germany and Holland, 234; 
sale of in England, 257. 

Dorne, John, accounts of an earlier 
Oxford bookseller compared 
with his,"256 sgg. 

Downes, Bartholomew, his share 
in the Latin stock of the 
Stationers’ Company, 292; his 
conneétion with the Irish stock 
of the Stationers’ Company, 
296. 

Drapers, mercers, and haberdash- 
ers, their conneétion with print- 
ing, 302. 

Drayton, Michael, his ‘ Polyol- 
bion’ sanétioned by four 
licensers, 140; his ‘ Harmony 
of the Church’ suppressed, 
141; his caution in alluding to 
the deposition of Edward II, 
161. 

Duckett, James, executed forselling 
popish books, 166, 169. 

Duff, E. Gordon, on the Printer 
of Borde’s ‘Introduction of 
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Knowledge,’ 30-33, on the 
Library of Richard Smith, 11 3- 
133; on ‘A Bookseller’s Ac- 
counts’ (¢, 1510), 256-266; on 
the relations of Richard Pynson 
and Thomas Bercula (Berthe- 
let), 298-303; on Early Chan- 
cery proceedings concerning 
members of the book-trade, 
408-412; his ‘Early Printed 
Books’ quoted as to the earliest 
printing at Mainz, 74 sg., 87; 
his ‘Printers, Stationers and 
Bookbinders of Westminster 
and London’ (1476-1535) no- 
ticed, 102 sgg. See also John 
Rylands Library. 

Du Moulin, Pierre, editions of 
his ‘The Masse in Latin and 
English,’ 45 59. 

Dyson, Humphrey, his library, 
117 sg.; R. Smith probably al- 
lowed the first pick of it, 118; 
his colleétion of service-books 
compared with Gough’s, 121; 
notes on some of his books, 
126 sq. 

Dziatzko, Dr., quoted as to the 
42-line Bible, etc., 70; as to 
Gutenberg, 75; as to Mainz 
Indulgences, 83. 


Earl Marshal licenses books on 
Heraldry, 139. 

Edinburgh, the Lithuanian Bible 
probably not printed there, 
61 59. 

Edinburgh Bibliographical So- 
ciety, its Papers for 1901-1904 
noticed, 100-102. 

Edition, a new, distinguished from 
new issue and reprint, 208. 

Egmont, Frederick, a¢tion as to 
books bought from, 411, 419. 

Eighteenth-Century Book-Room, 
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article by Eleanor Grainge on 
an, 63-68. 

Eliot, George, working-class life 
in her novels, 360-369. 

Elizabeth, Spanish proclamation in 
English against, reprinted, 303- 
308. 

Ely House, Holborn, secret press 
found there, 166 s7., 170, 175. 

English Literature in Spain, article 
by G. F. Barwick on the pre- 
sent circulation of, 275-279. 

Eyesight, bibliography of Walter 
Bayley’s treatise on, 378-384. 


Facsimile leaves, how to deteét, 
207. 

Falconius Proba, fifteenth-cen- 
tury edition of his cento of 
Virgil, 228. 

Fawether, spy employed (1602) 
by Bp. Bancroft, 168. 

Fellowships at the Universities, 
Elizabethan methods of award, 
19 5¢9.; holders often expelled, 
13; small money value, 14. 

Fiétion, the British Workman in 
(1830-1870), 360-369. 

Fifteenth-Century Books, what 
they are about, concluding 
article by R. Steele, 225-238. 

Fisher, Bishop, books by, pub- 
lished by command of the Lady 
Margaret, 37. 

Fletcher, Dr. Giles, his ‘The 
Russe Commonwealth’ sup- 
pressed, 144. 

Floran, Mary, criticism of her 
* L’Esclavage,’ 179 9. 

Foleij, Charles, review, of his 
‘ L’Ecrasement,’ 393-396. 

Fovargue, on the rating of public 
libraries, 431 5g. 

Foxe, John, a correétor for the 
press, 3; has to resign his 
Oxford fellowship, 13. 





Francis, Thomas, respondent in 
disputation before Q. Elizabeth, 
374- 

Franciscus, Magister, his verses on 
Peter Schoeffer quoted, 91 59. 
Frankton, John, sells his rights as 
King’s Printer in Ireland, 296. 
Frezzi, Federigo, supposed lost 
edition of his ‘ Quatriregio,’ 

105. 

Funeral Sermons, earliest printed 
examples of, 37 mote. 

Fust, Johann, article on Guten. 
berg, Fust, Schoeffer, and the 
Invention of Printing, 69-99. 


Gaskell, Mrs., working-class life 
in her novels, 360-369. 

Gateshead, printing by Stephen 
Bulkley at, 53. 

Gaultier, Paul, notice of his ‘Le 
sens de I’art,’ 188. 

Geneva (Genevah), forged im- 
print of, 51. 

Germany, preference for ethical 
classics in fifteenth century, 227, 


229. 

Giftani, Roger, Physician to Queen 
Elizabeth, 373 note. 

Glasgow, account of Library As- 
sociation at, 421-436. 

Glasgow Distriét Libraries, 435 59. 

Glasgow University Library, brief 
account of, 434. 

Gloves, present of, 373. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, the origin of 
the wrong arrangement of the 
proof copy of his ‘ Prospeét of 
Society,’ 195. 

Goodman, Bishop, afraid to answer 
Bacon’s ‘Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ 160. 

Gough, Richard, his colleétion of 
Service-books compared with 
that of Dyson and Smith, 121. 

Gourmont, Remy de, criticism of 
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his ‘ Une nuit au Luxembourg,’ 
181 sg.; of his ‘ Promenades 
littéraires,’ 187 59. 

Grainge, Eleanor, article by, on an 
Eighteenth-Century Book-room, 
63-68. 

Grammars, printed in the fifteenth 
century, 233; sale price (1684) 
of early editions of, 123. 

Gravesend, Robert Pocock the first 
printer at, 281; his circulating 
library at, 282. 

Gray, William, his ‘Chorographia, 
or Survey of Newcastle upon 
Tine,’ $2 5. 

Greek authors, printed in the fif- 
teenth century, 230. 

Gutenberg, Johann, article by 
A. W. Pollard on Gutenberg, 
Fust, Schoeffer and the Inven- 
tion of Printing, 69-99; notes 
on his life, 75 s¢g., 80. 


Hack writing, an occupation, ¢. 
1600, 4 59. 

Harrington, W., his Form of Con- 
traéting Matrimony, printed by 
Redman, no copy now known, 
125. 

Harvey, Gabriel, on Nash’s hack- 
work, 6; on the cost of Univer- 
sity education, 7; unable, as a 
Fellow, to pay his commons, 
14; his quarrelsome pamphlets 
suppressed, 145. 

Hasely, Marprelate traét printed 
at, 357, 438, 440. 

Haussonville, Comte d’, notice of 
his ‘A l’Academie Frangaise,’ 


404. 

Hayward, Sir John, punished for 
his ‘History of Richard II’ 
dedicated to Essex, 144. 

Hearne, Thomas, his copy of 
R. Smith’s Catalogue, 116. 

*Henricus Ariminensis,’ the Printer 
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of, rubricated date ‘1468’ in 
one of his books, 311-315. 

Here, Gerard and Elizabeth de, 
action against W. Wilcocks, 
410, 416. 

Hertfort, Countess of, friend of 
Dr. Walter Bayley, 386. 

Hesse, Hermann, review of his 
* Diesseits,’ 399 59. 

Hessels, J. H., quoted as to the 
Invention of Printing, 69, 72 5¢., 
80 59., 95. 

High Commission, Court of, its 
authority over the press, 135 


599. 

Hirschfeld, criticism of his play, 
*Mieze und Maria,’ 251. 

Holinshed, Raphael, offending 
pages in, cancelled, 127, 142. 

Holt, John, Master to Sir Thomas 
More, Antwerp edition of his 
Grammar, 125. 

Horsley, Sir John, friend of Dr. 
Walter Bayley, 387. 

Howberch, William, Oxford sta- 
tioner, 256. 

Huchon, R., his study of George 
Crabbe criticized, 186 sg. 

Huicke, Robert, opposed in medi- 
cine before Q. Elizabeth, 374 
and note. 

Hylton, Walter, de Worde’s edi- 
tion of his ‘Scala Perfeétionis,’ 
printed by command of the 
Lady Margaret, 36. 


*Imitatio Christi,’ translated for 
and by the Lady Margaret, 38. 
Incunabula, catalogue of collec- 
tion of at Upsala University 
Library noticed, 335 sg. 
Indulgences, printed in 1454-55, 
71 599., 83 59., 87 59.5 93. 
Infanta of Spain, pamphlets advo- 
cating her claim to succeed 


Q. Elizabeth, 142, 166, 175. 
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Interlude, Sir John Yorke heavily 
fined for permitting a popish, 
141. 

Irish Stock of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, its history, 295 s¢¢. 

Issue, a new, distinguished from 
reprint and new edition, 208. 


Jackson, John, his conneétion with 
the Pepysian library, 309. 

Jesuit intrigues, the cause of the 
censorship of the press under 
Elizabeth, 138, 148 sg. 

John Rylands Library, examples 
of brief description from its 
Catalogue, by E. G. Duff, of 
English books (1475-1640), 212. 

Jones, William, his accusation 
(1604) against Bp. Bancroft of 
conniving at a Roman Catholic 
press, 164-176. 

Jonson, Ben., his sources of in- 
come, 659.; his ‘Sejanus’ con- 


sidered seditious, 143, 156,159; | 
imprisoned for his share in | 


‘Eastward Hoe,’ 159; Maurice 
Castelain’s studies on noticed, 


242 599. 


Kingsley, Charles, working-class 
life in his novels, 360-369. 

Kingston, Felix, his share in the 
Latin stock of the Stationers’ 
Company, 290; conneétion with 
the Irish stock, 296 s¢. 

Klemm, Dr., manuscript date 
1453 in his copy of the 42-line 
Bible, 312. 

Knightley, Sir Richard, his evidence 
as to Marprelate tracts, 344 s¢. 

Krainsky, John de Kraino, his 
conneétion with printing the 
Lithuanian Bible, 59 s¢¢. 

Latin Stock of the Stationers’ 

Company, its history, 286-295. 


INDEX. 


Latreille, C., notice of his bio- 
graphy of Francisque Bouillier, 
| 405. 
Lawe, Matthew, fined (1603) for 
breach of copyright,” 166. 
Lea, Edith, paper by, on the 
British Workman in English 
fiction (1830-1870), 360-369. 
Leake, Walter, bill of complaint 
as to Stationers’ Company, 295. 
Lee, Elizabeth, articles by, on 
Recent Foreign Literature, 177- 


192, 239-255, 393-407. See also 
Itl, 


Leewis, Dionysius a, his ‘Speculum 
aureum animae _ peccatricis,’ 
translated by the Lady Mar- 
garet, 40. 

Lefévre, Raoul, the ‘ Recuyell of 
the Histories of Troy,’ collated 
and described in various ways, 

212-215. 

| Lemaftre, Jules, his leftures on 

| Rousseau noticed, 239-241. 

Libraries, Public, book on the 
architecture of reviewed, 330- 
335; plan of subscribing to 
circulating libraries for new 
books, 427; monthly Readers’ 
Review for localization by, 431; 
liability to be rated, 431 sg. 

Library Association, paper on its 
relations with its branches, 
316-329; account of Annual 
Meeting at Glasgow, 421-436. 

Literature, three classes of, in 
demand in fifteenth century, 








22659. 
Lithuanian Bible. S¢e Bible. 
| Lodge, Tho., forswears hack- 


| writing, 5. 

| London, branch of the Library 

| Association should be formed at, 

| 327 4g.; hostility of the corpora- 

| tion (¢. 1600) to the theatre, 152; 
Bishop of, his authority over the 
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press under Elizabeth and | 


James I, 135, 137, 139, 145- 
Lownes, Mat., his conne¢tion with 


the Irish stock of the Stationers’ | 


Company, 197. 


Machlinia, William de, aétion con- 
cerning 65 copies of his ‘ Nova 
Statuta,’ 408, 413. 

MacLauchlan, John, tribute to, 
436. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
disputes at, 13; notice of a 
projected edition of the Cata- 
logue of its Pepysian library, 
309 sg. 

Malone Society, note on its 
formation, 111. 

Margaret, the Lady (Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby), as a Lover of 
Literature, paper by W. E. A. 
Axon, 34-41; books printed at 
her command, 35-37; list of 
books given by her to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 218-223. 

Marlowe, Christopher, the informa- 
tion against him for heresy, 
162 59. 

Marprelate Controversy, a date in 
the, paper by J. D. Wilson, 
337-359; criticism of the paper, 
437-440. 

Marsh Library, Dublin, books 
from Richard Smith’s sale pre- 
sented to, 126 sq. 

Masters, Richard, determinant in 
disputation before Q. Elizabeth, 
374 and note. 


Mawborne, Francis, books printed | 
for, at York by Steph. Bulkley, 


$4; imprisoned for selling un- 
licensed books and foreign 
Bibles, 53. 

McClean, Norman, note by, on 


books given to Christ’s College, | 


| 
| 


} 
} 


Cambridge, by the Lady Mar- 
garet, 218-223. 

Medicine, Oxford fees for a doc- 
torate of, 373. 

Mercers, drapers and haberdashers, 
their connection with printing, 

02. 

Merton College, Oxford, dis- 
putes at (1598), 13. 

Middleton, William, attribution of 
Borde’s ‘Introduétion of Know- 
ledge” to his press, 31-33. 

Milles, John, aétion against, 411. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 426. 

Moir, James, bequest to the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 427. 

Moralizers, Elizabethan slang for 
informers against authors, 155, 
158. 


Nans, Dr., aétion against, 411 


417. 

Nash, Thomas, his frequent re- 
course to hack work, 5 sg.; on 
University preferments, 10, 12; 
his quarrelsome pamphlets sup- 
pressed, 145, 148; on literary 
informers, 155 399. 

National Home Reading Union 
to publish a monthly Readers’ 
Review to be localized by 





libraries, 431. 
Net Book Question, discussed by 


| Library Association, 432. 


| Neve, John, aétion against John 


Salford, 408, 412. 

Newcastle, printing by Stephen 
Bulkley at, 50 s¢¢. 

New College, Oxford, expulsion 
of Fellows from (1576), 13; 
Dr. Walter Bayley’s bequests to, 


391. 
Newnham Regis, Walter Bayley’s 
Discourse of Baths at, 384. 
| New Year’s Gifts, books printed 
for, 376. 
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Northe, Elizabeth, aétion con- 
cerning copiesof ‘ Nova Statuta,’ 
408, 413. 

Notary, Julian, date from which 
he reckoned the New Year, 
106, 

Nottingham, Countess of, her loan 
to the Latin stock of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 289. 


Ockold, Richard, his share in the 
Latin stock of the Stationers’ 
Company, 292. 

Ocland, Christopher, his earnings 
by teaching and literature, 1959. 

Oven, Henry, printer of Popish 
books, 166, 170, 175. 

Ovidius Naso, Publius, fifteenth 
century editions of, 228, 

Oxford and Cambridge, few liter- 
ary works printed at, ¢. 1600, 
9 sgg. and mote; theological bias 
at, 11; college disputes at, 12. 


Pagination should count from the 
first page of the book, even if 
blank, 206; irregularities in 
that of the Catalogue of R. 
Smith’s library, 115. 

Paper, report of R. W. Sindall’s 
leéture on, 428-431. 





Parker, John, buys shares in the | 


Latin stock of the Stationers’ 
Company, 291. 
Parkins, Dr. Charles, gives up two 
‘lewd books’ to Cecil, 136. 
Parliament, Marprelate appeal to, 
343 499- 

Parsons, Richard. See Persons. 

Pawley, Simon, dealer in popish 
books at Wyrley Hall, in Staf- 
fordshire, 169. 

Peddie, R. A., article on Stephen 
Bulkley, printer, by H. R. 


| 





Plomer and R. A, Peddie, 42- | 


56. 


INDEX. 


Pelgrim, Joyce, aétion 
Chancellor Nans 
Milles, 411, 417. 

Penry, John, correéted date for 
his ‘ Appellation,’ 338 s¢9., 437- 
440; his appeal to the Parlia- 
ment, 343; cause of his death, 
359; eulogy of, 359; his reason 
for visiting Northampton, 439. 

Pepper, Walter Bayley’s Discourse 
on, 385 sg. 

Pepwell, Henry, edition of the 
‘Foundation of the Chapel at 
Walsingham,’ ascribed to, 128, 

Pepys, Samuel, his purchases from 
Richard Smith’s library, 120; 
notice of a projected edition of 
the catalogue of his library, 
309 5g. 

Perottus, Nicolaus, popularity of 
his grammar in Italy, 234. 

Persons, Richard, his pamphlet on 
the Succession to the English 
throne, 142, 171. 

Petrus Lombardus, rubricated date 
1468 in ‘ Henricus Ariminensis’ 
edition of, 311-315. 

Phelippes, Thomas, government 
spy on English Catholics at 
Rome, letter (1602) to Cecil, 
167 59. 

Philip, A. J., paper on Robert 
Pocock, of Gravesend, 280-285. 

Pierce, William, criticism of J. D. 
Wilson’s paper on a Date in the 
Marprelate controversy, 437- 


against 
and John 


440. 

Pite, Beresford, reviews book by 
A. L. Champneys on the archi- 
teéture of public libraries, 3 30- 


Plomer, H. R., article on Stephen 
Bulkley, printer, by H. R. 
Plomer and R. A. Peddie, 42- 
56; article by, on Bishop Ban- 
croft and a Catholic Press, 164- 
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176; Some Notes on the Latin 
and Irish Stocks of the Com- 
pany of Stationers by, 286-287. 

Pocock, Robert, of Gravesend, 
paper on, by A. J. Philip, 280- 
285. 

Pollard, A. W., article by, on 
Gutenberg, Fust, Schoeffer, and 
the Invention of Printing, 69- 
99; on the Objeéts and Methods 
of the Bibliographical Collations 
and Descriptions, 193-217; on 
a rubricated date 1468 for the 
Printer of ‘ Henricus Ariminen- 
sis,” 311-315; on the Library 
Association and its Branches, 
316-329; review by, of Cata- 
logue of Incunabula at the Uni- 
versity Library at Upsala, 
335 f+ R 

Popham, Sir John, friend of Dr. 
Walter Bayley, 387. 

Power, D’Arcy, paper by, on Dr. 
Walter Bayley and his works, 
379-392. 

Press correcting, a paid occupation, 
¢. 1600, 3. 

Press, Freedom of the, Stephen 
Bulkley required to answer for 
his publications, 47 sgg.; prose- 
cuted at York, 54. See also 
Censorship of the Press. 

Prévost, Marcel, his ‘ Monsieur 
et Madame Moloch’ criticized, 
177 39g. review of his short 
stories, ‘ Femmes,’ 399. 

Printing, Catalogue of R. Smith’s 
Library (1682) set up in five 
sections simultaneously, 115; 
difficulties of early printers in 
measuring out copy, 198. 

Prison, books printed in, 166, 170. 

Private circulation, books printed 
for, 376. 

Privy Council, its authority over 

the press, ¢. 1600, 134 599.; its 
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orders to the Universities 
against ‘common plaiers,’ 146 
sq.; its friendliness to the 
theatres, 153; authorizes tor- 
ture to discover secret printing, 
157. 

Proclamation in English by the 
King of Spain against Queen 
Elizabeth, reprinted, 303-308. 

Proétor, Robert, his arrangement 
of the books assigned to the 
Printer of ‘ Henricus Ariminen- 
sis,” 311-315. 

Publishers’ names should be added 
to all entries, 211. 

Publishing, modern conditions of, 
394-396. 

Pynson, Richard, printed a Sarum 
Breviary by command of the 
Lady Margaret, 37; date from 
which he reckoned the New 
Year, 106; notes on books from 
his pressin R.Smith’ssale (1684), 
123 5¢g.; probable association 
with Thomas Bercula (Berthe- 
let), 298-303; change in 1518 
in his colophons, 301. 


Quinterniones, used as a synonym 
for ‘libri manuscripti,’ 194. 
Quire, history of the word and its 
meanings, 193 s9.; binder’s 
habit (1750-1840?) of pressing 
each quire of a book separately, 

204. 


Rae, Peter, minister and printer, 
metrical attack on, quoted, 
101 59. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, attempt to 
suppress his ‘History of the 
World,’ 143, 148. 

Rating of public libraries, 431 sg. 

Ravynell, James, petition by, as to 
debt for books, 411, 419. 

* Reader’s Review,’ to be published 
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by National Home Reading 
Union for libraries to localize, 
431. 
Reprint, distinguished from New 
Issue and New Edition, 208. 
Richard II, performance of the 
play, in conneétion with Essex’s 
conspiracy, 143; Sir John Hay- 
ward’s History of, 144. 

Richmond and Derby, Margaret 
Beaufort, Countess of. See 
Margaret, the Lady. 

Robert, Jean, Abbot, buys in 1446 
a Doétrinale ‘jeté en moulé,’ 

8 


98. 

Roberts, H. D., presentation to, 
436. 

Robinson, Richard, his translations 
paid by copies, 2. 

Rochelle, Marprelate traéts printed 
by Waldegrave at, 339, 350, 


357: 

Rod, Edouard, notice of his ‘ L’in- 
cendie,’ 183 s9.; of his ‘L’Ombre 
qui s’étend sur la montagne,’ 
396 59g. 

Rolland, Romain, criticism of his 
novel ‘Jean Christophe: la 
révolte,’ 245 599. 

Roman type, earliest English book 
printed in, 129. 

Romances printed in the fifteenth 
cent., 23059. 


Rosny, J. H., criticism of his novel 
| Shoes, used by De Quincy to 


‘Contre le Sort,’ 247 sg. 
Rousseau, J. J., Jules Lemaftre’s 
le€tures on noticed, 239-241. 
Rowland, Samuel, his suppressed 
‘Letting of Humour’s Blood’ 
secretly republished as ‘ Hu- 

mour’s Ordinary,’ 148. 


St. Albans, auétion price (1684) 
of the first dated book printed 
there, 123. 





INDEX. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
small value of headship and fel- 
lowships at (sixteenth cent.), 14. 

Salford, John, aétion by J. Neve 
against, 408, 412. 

Schoeffer, Johann, his colophon on 
the invention of printing, 9o. 
Schoeffer, Peter, article on Guten- 
berg, Fust, Schoeffer and the 
Invention of Printing, 69-99; 
a witness against Gutenberg, 
77; his Donatus ‘cum suis 
capitalibus,’ 80 sg.; his im- 
provements in the invention of 

printing, 89 s9¢. 

Scholarships from grammarschools, 
¢. 1600, 8. 

Schoolmasters, their work and pay, 
¢. 1600, 17-22. 

Service-Books, comparison of 
Gough’s colleétion with that of 
Dyson and Smith, 121 s¢. 

Shakespeare, William, rather more 
than half the editions of his 
plays entered on the Stationers’ 
Register, 151. 

Sharpe, Henry, his evidence as to 
the Marprelate press, 341 57., 
348. 

Sheavyn, Ph., articles by, on the 
livelihood of the professional 
writer, ¢. 1600, 1-29; on writers 
and official censors under Eliza- 
beth and James I, 134-163. 


parody T. F. Dibdin’s raptures 
on books, 271. 

Sidgwick, Frank, editor-in-chief of 
a projected edition of the cata- 
logue of Pepys’s library, 310. 

Signatures, their origin and use in 
collating, 196 sg.; R. Walde- 
grave’s method of printing, 340, 

356, 438. 

Sims, Valentine, dangerous books 

printed by, 166, 170, 175. 
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Sindall, R. W., report of his 

le€ture on Modern Papers, 428- 
31. 

Sine, note of in collations not es- 
sential, 210. 

Slater, J. H., review of his‘ Book 
Prices Current,” vol. xx, 107 59. 

Slithurst, Richard, Fellow of Brase- 
nose, 373 note. 

Smith, Sir J., his * Discourse on 
the Forms of Weapons’ sup- 
pressed, 144. 

Smith, Richard (d. 1675), article 
by E. G. Duff on his library, 
113-133; his original catalogue 
of it, 116; his obituary, 117. 

Smith, Samuel, advocates public 
libraries subscribing to circulat- 
ing libraries, 427. 

Societies, attendances at their 
meetings, 321. 

Spain, article by G. F, Barwick on 
Recent English Literature in, 
275-279. 

Spanish proclamation in English 
against Queen Elizabeth, re- 
printed, 303-308. 

Sparke, Michael, his allusion to 
popish books sold in Stafford- 
shire, 169 ; his share in the Latin 
stock of the Stationers’ Com- 


pany, 291. 


_ Spenser, Edmund, his choice of a 


subje&t influenced by fear of 
press censorship, 162. 

Stafford, W., on the Elizabethan 
censorship of the press, 160. 
Staffordshire, evidence as to secret 
Catholic press there, 165 9, 

169 59. 

Star Chamber, its authority over 
the press, 134 sgg.; its decree of 
1586, 138; fines Sir John Yorke 
for permitting a popish inter- 
lude, 141; authorizes torture to 
discover secret printers, 158. 
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State decipherers, Elizabethan in- 
formers against authors, 1557. 
Stationers’ Company, its duties 
relative to the censorship of the 
press, 134, 137, 149 49¢.; some 
notes on the Latin and Irish 
stocks of, by H. R. Plomer, 286- 
297; privileges granted to by 

James I, 297. 

Steele, Robert, article by on the 
history of the Lithuanian Bible, 
57-62; reprints Bagford’s ac- 
account of his own colleétion, 
223 sg.; article on What Fif- 
teenth century books are about 
(Literature), 225-238; on a 
Spanish proclamation in English 
against Elizabeth, 303-308. 

Stereotype plates, insertion of cor- 
rections into, 209. 

Stevens, Henry, identifies Thomas 
Bercula with Berthelet, 299. 
Stillingfleet, Bishop, a large buyer 

at R. Smith’s sale, 120 sg. 

Stirling’s Library, Glasgow, 425 s¢. 

Stowe, John, brought before the 
Privy Council and Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 160. 

Stubbes, John, punished for his 
pamphlet against Elizabeth’s 
marriage, 142 59. 

Stubbes, Philip, his complaints of 
the censorship of the press, 147; 
five of his eight works entered 
on the Stationers’ Register, 152. 

Swinhowe, George, his aétion to 
recover balance of a loan raised 
on the Latin stock of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 287 s¢¢. 


Tedder, H. R., report of his paper, 
* The Librarian in his relation 
with books,’ 422 sg. 

Theatres, attitude of Elizabethan 
authorities to, 153 s¢. 
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Throckmorton, Job, supposed at- 
tempt to conceal his authorship 
of the Marprelate traéts, 349. 

Toronto University, rubricated 
date in a copy of the ‘ Senten- 
tial’ of Petrus Lombardus in, 
311-315. 

Torture, Elizabethan use of, to 
discover secret printers, 157. 
Translation, Elizabethan payments 

for, 2. 

Tritheim, Johann, colophon on in- 
vention of printing quoted from 
his ‘Compendium,’ 89 s¢. 

Tutors at the University, their 
duties and pay, ¢. 1600, 15 5¢.; 
in private families, 22. 

Tyler, Evan, printer of the Lithua- 
nian Bible, §7, 59 s¢¢.; probably 
printed at London as well as 
Edinburgh, 61 sg. 

Types used for Marprelate tracts, 
352, 354- 


University career, cost and emolu- 
ments of, ¢. 1600, 7 599. 

Upsala University Library, cata- 
logue of ‘incunabula’ at, no- 
ticed, 335 sg. 


Vallinger, Stephen, imprisoned 
and pilloried for libels, 142. 
Vautrollier, Thomas, a Marprelate 
type previously used by, 352. 
Ventilation of Public Libraries, 

5g. 
Viebig, Clara, criticism of her 
novel, * Absolvo te,’ 248 s¢. 
Virgilius Maro, P., fifteenth cen- 
tury edition of, 227. 


Waldegrave, Robert, printed Mar- 
prelate tracts, 339 599., 437 599-3 


his peculiar system of signatures, | 
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340, 356, 438; date of his 
beginning to print at Edinburgh, 
341, 358; may have printed 
part of the “ Protestation,’ 356, 
438; printed Walter Bayley’s 
* Treatise on the Eyesight,’ 376; 
reasons for his going to Edin- 
burgh, 439. 

Watermarks, how made, 199 57.; 
how useful in collations, 200 99. 

Watson, Henry, his translation of 
the ‘Ship of Fools,’ made by 
command of the Lady Margaret, 


37- 

Watson, Robert, denounced (1602) 
as the author of ‘ Quodlibets,’ 
168; executed next year, 168 57., 
172 59. 

Werner, Thomas, his book pur- 
chases (1470-1497), 336. 

‘Westminster and London, the 
Printers, Stationers, and Book- 
binders of’ (1476-1535), by 
E. Gordon Duff, noticed, 
102 599. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, his severity 
as a censor of the press, 166. 
Wilcocks, William, ation against, 

410, 416. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von, criticism 
of his play ‘Der Fiirst von 
Verona,’ 251 59. 

Wilson, J. D., paper by, on a Date 
in the Marprelate controversy, 
337-3593 criticized, 437-440. 

Wither, George, heretic promises 
to, 2; imprisoned for his ‘ Abuses 
Stript and Whipt,’ 146, 159; 
his charge against the Stationers’ 
Company, 149. 

Wolfe, John, translations published 
by, 2. 

Woodcuts, as a clue to lost books, 


104. 
Worde, Wynkyn de, commanded 
by the Lady Margaret to print 
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Hylton’s ‘Scala Perfeétionis," 
and other books, 36 sg.; printer 
to her, 37; number of books 
printed by, preserved in single 
copies, 103; date from which he 
reckoned the new year, 106; 
sale prices (1684) of some of his 
books, 124 s¢¢. 

Workman, the British, in English 
fi€tion (1830-1870), 360-369. 
Wrench, William, prints popish 

books (¢. 1603), 165 s99., 174.59. 





Year, date of its beginning reck- 
oned in carly English books, 
106. 

York, printing by Stephen Bulkley 
at, 49 599. 

Yorke, Sir John, heavily fined for 
permitting a popish interlude, 


141. 


Zabel, Eugen, notice of his ‘ Rus- 
sische Kulturbilder,’ 189 s¢. 
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QUIET HOUR SERIES 
32mo, fs, each net. 


Daintily bound in white leatherette with gilt lettering, and especially suitable 
for presents. 
New volumes: 


3. A YEAR OF BLESSING. Quotations for every day of the year, by 
Ros& PORTER. 


6. BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS. By Lyman P. Powg1t. With an 
Introduction by the Right Rev, O. W. Wurraxan, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


of Pensylvania. 
Previous issues in the Series: 
1. In Quietness and Confidence. | 4. Resting in His Love. 
2. Open Windows. 5. Looking Towards Sunrise. 





t 
THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SCOTS GREYS. By Epwarp 
ALmack, F.S.A. Small folio (84 in, by 114 in.). Limited to 400 copies— 
350 on hand-made paper at £2 125. 6#. net, and 50 on Japanese vellum at 
§ Gaineas net. 

“ The History of the Royal Scots Greys,” by Mr. Edward Almack, F.S.A., 
was undertaken at the invitation of the Colonel! Commanding and the Officers. 
This famous regiment, whose motto is ** Second to None,” has, throughout 
its long period of existence since its formation in 1678, always been as good 
as its motto. 

Lieut.-General Thomas Dallyell was the first Colonel and Lord Charles 
Murray first Lieut.-Colonel of the regiment. » First called the Royal Regi- 
ment of Scots Dragoons, it was afterwards known as the Second Royal 
North British Dragoons. It received its present title in 1877. 

The most careful research among — records has been employed in 
the compilation of this volume. It mcludes the name of every officer who has 
served in the corps, and much other biographical information. 

Special attention has been given to the illustrations. » These include fac- 
similes of famous documents commemorating important events in the History 
of the Regiment, reproduced from records in the possession of the mess, or 

eserved in public and private archives. There are several coloured plates 
illustrating the uniform at successive periods, alfreproduced from authentic 
contemporary sources. 
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DE LA MORE BOOKLETS 


Size, Pott 8vo, 3} in. by 6 in. 


Price 6d. net each in art wrappers; three in a box for 1s. 6d. net, or six ina 


box for 3s. net. Also bound in cloth gilt and gilt top, #5. net; in moreen gilt and 
gilt edges, ss. 6d, net; and in full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 2s. ba. 


net, 


The ‘De La More’ Booklets have won their way into — favour as sub- 


stitutes for the useless and ephemeral Christmas and birt 


day card. 


They are 
beaittifully printed at the DeLa More Press on very fine paper specially nal for 
them, and are bound very carefully, and in an artistic manner. 


New Volumes: 


22. SHetiey’s SENSITIVE PLANT. 


23. Browninc’s SAUL. 


24. Mitton’s IL PENSEROSO, L’ ALLEGRO and ARCADES. 


Previous issues in the Series : 
1, Charles Lamb’s Dream Children 
and The Child Aca. 
2. Washington Irving’s Christmas 


3. Rossetti’s Hand and Soul. 
4. Milton’s Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity. 
é Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes. 
. Shelley’s Adonais. 
7. Wordsworth’s Ode on Immor- 


nee 

8. Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 
9. Milton’s Lycidas. 

10. Carlyle on Shakespeare. 
IL. Goethe on Shakespeare. 





12, Emerson on Shakespeare. 

13. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

14. Shelley's Cloud, Skylark, and 
West Wind. 

15. Keats’ Odes. 

16. Abraham and Isaac: an old 
English Miracle Play. 

17. ra Rubaiyat of Omar 

am 


18. Smart’s ng to David. 

19. Bee Book of oe 

20. De Quincey’s Susp 

21. Tom Pinch’s Ride to London. 
By CuHarugs DICKENs. 


_“ The ‘De La More Booklets’ are a happy idea. They consist of classical 
e 


covers, such as Shel 


y’s * Adonais,’ Keats’ ‘ Eve of St. 


masterpieces in paper 
a * and Milton’s ‘ Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity.’ If the De La 
ore Press can make such masterpieces into common presents they will be doing 


a great service.” —Athenaum. 


* Several charming booklets have reached me from the De La More and more 
Press!”—BARon DE B—— W-——, in Punch. 
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32mo (3 in. by 44 in.) Cloth gilt. 6d. net; leather gilt, 1s. net. 


8. THE MYSTICS: Seventeenth Century. 
By ALics MEYNELL. 


9. COMUS: A Mask. 
By JoHN MILTON, 


Previous issues in the Series: 


1. English Love Songs. 
2. ——— Cradie Songs. 
3. A Country Muse. 


10. THE SHORTER POEMS 
OF JOHN KEATS. 


5. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
am. : 
6. - Memoriam. 


7. The Ancient Mariner. 
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